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THE PRINCIPLES AND CLAIMS OF DEVOTIONAL MUSIC. 


[As the attention of the religious public in this country is now much occupied 
with the best methods of cultivating devotional music in our churches, we reprint 
the following Essay from the last number of the American Biblical Repository, that 
our readers may see how the subject is viewed by Transatlantic Christians. It was 
written by Mr. Thomas Hastings, Professor of Vocal Music, in New York, to whom 
a prize was awarded ; and happily combines much useful suggestion with devotional 
feeling, which, we hope, will make it interesting and useful to many readers.—Ep.] 


Praisz, like prayer, is an important Christian duty devolving upon 
every individual of the human race. The obligations to praise God are 
unspeakably great ; and whether we take into view the glorious per- 
fections of his nature or the infinite blessings he bestows, the duty is 
evidently one that should neither be neglected nor misunderstood. 

Among the authorized methods of praise, that which employs devo- 
tional songs holds a distinguished place; and to this method the 
precepts, examples, and exhortations of Scripture seem chiefly to refer. 
God requires the whole earth to become vocal in his praise; nor can 
we for a moment suppose him indifferent either as to the manner or the 
spirit of our songs. And. to bring our offerings with cold indifference 
on the one hand, or to cause them, on the other, to minister chiefly to 
the gratification of taste, must doubtless be displeasing to him, as well 
as injurious to the public edification. 

The subject of praise has not, in the present age, been often discussed 
with that freedom and fulness which its importance demands. The 
reasons for this neglect may be sought for in the unsettled state of 
public opinion in matters of taste. One class of Christians, distinguished 
for their love of music, have laid such peculiar stress on the cultivation 
of a favourite art, as to awaken the prejudices of another class, who, 
deficient in musical taste, have regarded praise chiefly as a spiritual 
exercise. Both extremes have been in fault, and the disagreement has 
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operated in various ways unfavourably to the interests of church music. 
But if we would fully understand the claims of duty in this matter, we 
must descend to first principles. Here the two parties may meet, and 
build together in repairing the wastes which have been occasioned through 
mismanagement and neglect. 

What, then, is implied in the duty of singing to the praise of God? 
The answer is not difficult. The Scriptures furnish us with themes 
which are eminently distinguished for their spirituality, and these 
themes are to be uttered with heart and voice, in the devout eloquence 
of song. 

To say nothing of the higher claims of music, there are certain pro- 
perties of style which may well be termed fundamental. There must 
be melody, and harmony, and measured time, or there will be no music 
in our performances. There must be articulation, accent, and emphasis, 
or there will be no distinctness or propriety of utterance. Music in 
the absence of these properties degenerates into jargon. But melody 
and harmony, time, articulation, accent, and emphasis, are things which 
do not spring up spontaneously. They are the results of patient, well 
directed effort. 

There must also be an expressive utterance of the sacred text, accom- 
panied with devout affections. And this, most of all, requires critical 
attention and mental discipline. Even in secular music, which employs 
feigned emotions, there is need of special training; and how much 
more is this essential where the nature of the exercise requires “ truth 
within ;” when all our motives, and feelings, and purposes, are to be 
consecrated to the great object of religious worship ! 

Music, when applied to the themes of inspiration, should serve to 
clothe them with the power of eloquence. This is its express design. 
The words being given, the singer, like the individual who officiates in 
prayer, is to utter them impressively, as conveying his own sentiments 
in the presence of the heart-searching God. This view of the subject 
evidently accords with the whole tenor of the Scriptures. It shows us 
the very soul and essence of devotional song; and every thing short of 
it, however decent or tasteful in regard to manner, must fail to secure 
the Divine acceptance. Nor can such a method of singing be attained 
without a two-fold preparation of the voice and the heart. To meet in 
the presence of God, as is too often done, without this preparation, is 
to offer the lame, the blind, and the torn in sacrifice. It is bringing 
an empty oblation. 

And is it possible that a principle so obvious and so important as this, 
can be practically disregarded? Can the entire musical arrangements 
of a Christian assembly be so ordered, as virtually to set it aside ? 
Nothing is more common. Instances occur throughout the land. To 
say nothing of the general deficiency in elementary cultivation, by 
which the praises of Zion too often become a dead letter; it not unfre- 
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quently happens, when there is much appearance of talent, that the 
leading singers of either sex are persons who make no pretensions to 
personal religion, while most of the associated band appear equally 
indifferent to the subject. Here of course the pleasures of taste are sub- 
stituted for the fervours of devotion. At least this is true of the per- 


'. formers; nor is it for a moment to be imagined that they are alone in 


the transgression. 

Charity requires us to impute many of the existing abuses to the 
absence of correct information. But this plea can never serve to anni- 
hilate responsibility. . The requisite information should be obtained. 
Laid under infinite obligations to love and serve God, we ought by all 
means to ascertain what he requires of us in thé celebration of his 
praise. This he has so plainly revealed, that no one who will examine 
the subject need be in doubt. Indeed, there seems to be at this present 
time a general conviction upon the minds of Christians, that all is not 
right, and that something ought to be done; yet as to modes of 
operation, as well as in'reference to individual responsibility, there is 
much darkness and misapprehension. Habits are to be rectified, pre- 
judices to be obviated, false maxims and principles to be set aside ; and 
above all, the public indifference is to be done away, before any thing 
effectual can be achieved in the way of general reform. Many, whose 
attention has been called to the subject, feel the necessity of exertion, 
but are so surrounded with difficulties, as to be in doubt how they 
should act. 

Let us inquire, then, what methods of improvement can be amaptes, 
which will prove equal to the exigency ? 

1. Correct information must be widely diffused. The conviction on 
the public mind with regard to the duty is altogether too indefinite. The 
responsibility is, in imagination, so divided andsubdivided, as to appor- 
tion a trifling share to individuals. This is a delusion that must be 
broken up and dissipated. A general disregard to the duty forms not 
the smallest excuse for individual neglect, but, on the contrary, is a 
powerful motive to personal activity. 

Information should also be given in reference to physical capabilities. 
A multitude of prejudices, false maxims, and principles, would thus be 
annihilated. The want of talent, which is so generally exhibited, is in 
most cases the mere result of neglect and mismanagement. ll, it is 
true, have not been equally favoured. Some have ten talents, some 
have five, and some have one. But, to say nothing of music as a fine 
art, requiring peculiar genius and susceptibility, we may venture to 
affirm, that the God of nature has been sufficiently bountiful for all the 
purposes here under consideration. This accords with the testimony 
of intelligent musicians on either side of the Atlantic—testimony which 
has been given under all the advantages of practical demonstration. So 
far as regards the interests of devotional song, it is evident that taste 
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and talent lie much within the power of cultivation. Our ordinary 
methods of instruction, in reference to the fundamental properties of 
style, are, however, susceptible of great improvement ; and specific 
information respecting them should be everywhere supplied.* Where 
there is also the right disposition, there will in general be sufficient 
leisure for practice. Most of us can doubtless command as much 
leisure as fell to the Jot of the sweet Psalmist of Israel, sitting upon the 
throne of a mighty nation. 

2. Let every one pursue the work of praise in his hours of private 
devotion. All who can speak have native talent sufficient for the ends 
of private edification. Multitudes who were never taught to sustain the 
melody of a tune, have acquired the important habit to which we refer 








* The following hints may serve as some illustration of what is needed : 

1. During the period of infancy, the voice may be trained in song, much as in 
speech, and with about the same facility; while in later years the process becomes 
more difficult in proportion as it has been longer neglected. This shows the import- 
ance of early culture. Still adults should not be dissuaded from effort. All are 
susceptible of some improvement; and multitudes, if duly encouraged, might in time 
become useful singers. 

2. Qualities of tone, whether agreeable or disagreeable, depend chiefly on the 
habitual treatment of the vowels ; as upon these the voice is wholly formed. The 
amount of power, delicacy, &c., often depends on the character of training. Every 
teacher, therefore, should labour to improve his own voice, as well as his power of 
discrimination with regard to the voices of others. 

3. Singing in just tune is by no means an instinctive faculty, but is in every case 
the result of well-directed imitation. Voices once well trained in this respect 
may afterwards be vitiated by neglect, or by the bias of an imperfect teacher. 

4, The due observance of measured time is a mere species of mental calculation, 
rendered habitual by persevering practice. 

5. A good articulation may in most cases be easily obtained where habits have not 
become too inveterate. Here almost everything depends upon the right treatment of 
the consonants. While vowels only are to be sung, consonants are to be articulated 
at certain given moments, with great precision ; and with a force always adapted to 
the circumstances of the auditor. Suitable reference must also be had to the power 
of accompanying instruments. 

6. Music makes some general provision for accent and emphasis, but in sacred song, 
the sense of the words must take precedence of musical rules. Yet the latter must 
not be wholly disregarded. Breathing, too, should as far as possible be regulated by 
the punctuation and the sense of the language ; ard the latter should by all means be 
made to flow with apparent ease and propriety. 

7. The cultivation of right emotions in the singer is quite indispensable to just 
expression. This can never be done, without example seconded by appropriate effort. 
Efforts should also be repeated, till they result in the formation of a settled habit ; 
every thing short of this will fail to secure the desired end. 

And now, when it is remembered that such things as we have here enumerated are 
almost universally neglected in favour of the claims of notation, which also in their 
turn are but imperfectly sustained, it is easy to discover what improvements and 
facilities are wanting: 
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—a habit which no considerations could afterwards induce them to 
relinquish. It becomes in such cases a rich source of spiritual improve- 
ment. The Psalmist appears often to have been singing alone. This 
may be inferred from the occasional language of his themes, as well as 
from the circumstances that gave them birth. The primitive Christians 
appear to have acquired a similar habit. The apostle says, “Is any 
merry, (joyful,) let him sing psalms ;” not, let him wait till the hour of 
some public performance. Luther understood the importance of this 
method of singing; so did the late President Edwards. The latter, 
during the years of his ministry, would often retire into the forests and 
fields, spending hours together in singing aloud the joyous meditations 
of his heart. 

3. Let there be singing uniformly at the family altar. This was one 
of the primitive practices that should never have been discontinued. 
It obtained also among the reformers of the sixteenth century. At 
certain hours of the day, whole villages became vocal with the songs of 
praise. We see not why family praise is not equally as appropriate as 
family prayer. Why should we be so constantly asking favours of God, 
and as constantly neglecting to “ give thanks at the remembrance of 
his mercies?”’ True, there are other methods of rendering praise ; but 
this is no reason why the one which has been constituted for this spe- 
cific purpose should be neglected. Devotional singing has a delightful 
influence upon families, and were it generally practised in the domestic 
circle, we should soon see a corresponding improvement in the music of 
our churches. 

4. Children should be early taught to sing. Early cultivation, when 
rightly directed, is uniformly attended with success. The measure of 
this success will not always be equal ; but in those districts of country 
on either side the Atlantic, where juvenile instruction prevails, the ima- 
ginary distinction of natural and unnatural voices is never thought of. 
All are found to make progress in the art; and to receive impressions 
which will be lasting as life. And when we recollect that voices which 
have been neglected in childhood and youth, are afterwards prone, 
through the increasing difficulties of cultivation, to be neglected -in 
riper years, we see at once the importance of commencing at the right 
period. 

In places where vocal music is made one of the regular branches of 
primary education, the children become fond of the exercises, and make 
rapid attainments in the art. Music is found to have an important 
influence upon their temper, and conduct, and physical health. It fur- 
nishes also an interesting method of impressing moral and religious 
truth upon the understanding and the heart. Testimony to this effect 
is abundant and unequivocal. Much good, therefore, can be effected in 
the way of juvenile cultivation. Children can be taught in public 
schools, in private classes, at the Sabbath-school, or at the domestic 
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fireside.* Why should not this species of instruction form one of the 
regular branches of a Christian education? If the matter were so 
understood, the happiest results would follow. An entire generation 
might thus be raised up to unite in celebrating the praises of God, 
without a discordant voice. 

Our country is just beginning, in a few limited sections, to reap the 
advantages of such an enterprise; and the efforts which have thus 
been made are worthy of all commendation. But in most sections the 
case is far otherwise. In many Christian families, where there is an 
abundance of secular cultivation, the songs of Zion are either unknown, 
or known only as the sources of tasteful amusement. What an incon- 
sistency! What would have been thought of such management in the 
days of the patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, and 
reformers ! 

5. Aschool of a peculiar character is needed for the cultivation of 
church music ;—one which shall not pursue the less important proper- 
ties of style, to the neglect of such as are essential to the interests of 
devotion ;—one which shall thoroughly develope the powers of vocal 
enunciation, in connexion with pious sentiments and motives. Mere 
secular cultivation has its uses. It can do much towards disciplining 
the vocal powers. When well conducted, it can promote skill and sus- 
ceptibility almost to any extent. It can in these respects go far beyond 
what is ordinarily attained in our schools of church music. But there 
is one thing all essential to the interests we are advocating, which it 
never cherishes. It never cherishes a devotional spirit. True, the 
strains of secular music are sometimes deeply pathetic, carrying with 
them the imposing influences of solemnity ; and especially so when 
applied to sacred words. But this influence, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, is often of a questionable character. It is more like the effect 
of religion dramatized, than like the genuine breathings of devotion. 
The latter are entirely of a different nature. They are by no means 
the necessary results of musical mechanism or imaginative sentiment- 
ality. They require special culture. They require self-examination, 








* The earliest access which the ¢eacher usually gains to his pupils, is at the infant 
school, where the process is chiefly that of imitation. In primary schools and juvenile 
classes, the rudiments of notation form a prominent object of attention ; while the 
drilling exercises are occasionally relieved by the performance of songs, sacred or 
secular, as solos, duos, choruses, &c., adapted to the juvenile taste, which the pupils 
are allowed to sing from memory. Lessons for the exercises should be so simple as 
to be adapted to the weakest capacity, and so numerous and so progressive, as to lead 
onward by easy steps to the higher walks in execution. Meanwhile the claims of 
style, as well as the affections of the heart, should not be disregarded; as early 
impressions, whether right or wrong, will be liable to have an abiding influence. In 
this last respect, our existing manuals of instruction are doubtless susceptible of 
improvement. 
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watchfulness, and prayer, and holy meditation; and where these are 
wanting, it is in vain to look for anything better than the subdued 
tastefulness of musical display. Unless religious influences, therefore, 
—influences of a decided character,—are carried into our schools of 
church music, and made to abide there, the habits of dulness on the 
one hand, and of imaginative sentimentality on the other, will continue 
to prevail. There will perchance be other things which in themselves 
are desirable. There may be taste, and skill, and verbal adaptation ; 
and, musically speaking, there may be pathos, and energy, and expres- 
sion ; but after all, the fervours of genuine devotion will be wanting. 
This truth has been ‘abundantly realized as a matter of history ; and 
yet the churches are slow to understand it. Why do they not consider 
that a sacrifice which is so uniformly heartless in its preparation, will 
in all ordinary circumstances be heartless at the altar of public devo- 
tion? The principle is perfectly plain and intelligible. One of two 
things, therefore, is inevitable. Either we must relinquish all ideas of 
permanent reform among singers, in regard to spirituality, or else reli- 
gious influences of an abiding character must be made to pervade our 
whole system of cultivation, from the nursery to the house of public 
worship. 

Let secular music be cultivated with secular feelings and secular asso- 
ciations. This is perfectly appropriate, and in strict accordance with 
the principles of the art ; but the hallowed nature of Divine song dis- 
claims such alliances. We honour the men who are successfully 
devoting themselves to music as an art. Especially do we honour the 
Christian teachers who are so zealously promoting elementary know- 
ledge of this sort among the rising generation. They are doing a good 
work, and we love to bid them “‘ God speed.’”’ One of the great diffi- 
culties at present to be encountered among adult pupils, may thus in 
time be removed.* Yet, as the praises of Zion cannot wait for a future 
generation, something effectual should be done for their immediate 
improvement. Nor does the distinction we are now insisting upon 
lose any of its importance through the increase of elementary instruc- 
tion. Volumes would fail te show its importance ; and to a practical 
disregard of it in our schools, and social circles, and families, is in a 
great measure to be attributed the want of spirituality in the music 
of our churches. 


* The difficulty is to connect elementary criticism with influences which are 


‘ strictly religious. The habit of constant drilling, tends to promote fastidiousness and 


musical exhilaration, rather than the purity or the elevation of religious feeling ; 
while yet in the present state of things, much of this kind of drilling is indispensable. 
The tendency is too strong to be counteracted by any trifling exertions. A few formal 
petitions in prayer, with languid cautionary admonitions, will never suffice. The 
hallowed breathings of devotion will not be felt in the school unless there is habitual 
watchfulness, with a fervent spirit of supplication. 
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6. Religious influences should, as far as practicable, be carried into 
our larger concerts and rehearsals of sacred music. These are often as 
entirely secular in their character and tendency, as if the themes of 
song had actually been designed for the worship of some heathen divi- 
nity. Much of the music applied to sacred themes by the first masters 
in the art, is imaginative rather than devotional—more adapted to exhi- 
larate the feelings of animal nature, than to win the pure affections of 
the heart to the love of Divine truth.* Such music is often full of 
professional merit—tender, figurative, bold or sublime—beautifully 
simple or scientifically elaborate ; but, ike many other productions of 
human genius, it occupies the regions of taste without entering the 
recesses of the heart. Music of this kind is peculiarly attractive to a 
portion of the community ; and there is in many places a propensity 
to substitute it even in the church, in place of that which is strictly 
devotional.t This tendency is far from being lessened by concerts 
and rehearsals of the ordinary kind. Concerts of sacred music might 
doubtless be rendered occasions of religious improvement. When this 
is not done, their influence, to say the least, is of a questionable cha- 
racter. 

7. If such an amount of responsibility, as we have seen, is involved 
in the office of praise, is it right to confide the whole management of 
this interest to a few inexperienced individuals? This was not the pri- 
mitive method. David, and Asaph, and Heman, and Jeduthun, and the 
prophets, and the apostles, who led in the praises of God, were men 
distinguished for their piety and influence. The same was true of the 
ancient fathers and the modern reformers. Luther’s example is con- 
spicuous. He not only sung, but he compiled and composed music for 
the churches ; and while his sermons, that caused millions to tremble, 
are now forgotten, his Old Hundred and his Judgment Hymn may con- 
tinue to edify the people of God to the remotest generations. 








* A single example may serve to illustrate our meaning. Let us take the senti- 
ment, “ Hosanna in the highest,” which often occurs in musical pieces. If the 
singer, on the one hand, were to utter this sentiment as coming from the deep settled 
affections of his own soul in the presence of a heart-searching God, he would in most 
cases choose to give it a sweet, mild, and tender enunciation, but the music should 
indicate higher feelings of real devotion than he possesses or recognizes in his fellow- 
worshippers ; but if, on the other hand, he is simply painting to our imaginations 
the enthusiasms of the multitude who uttered that sentiment some eighteen centu- 
ries ago, why then he is allowed to be vociferous and exclamatory. He may fill the 
ancient multitude with the highest possible rhapsody, and become frantic himself 
in the representation. In either of the two cases, musically speaking, he would act 
in character. In the one, he would be actually worshipping ; in the other, he would 
be merely personating the ancient worshippers. : 

+ Much might be said as to the character of tunes for devotional purposes, did 
our limits allow. Probably a reform in other respects would lead to great improve- 
ment here. 
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We know it has been said in these latter times, that singers are 
irritable; that their dissensions are incurable, and that in cases of diffi- 
culty, all authoritative interference will be worse than useless. Nor 
can we much wonder at the prevalence of such an opinion. The 
managers of operas, and oratorios, and grand concerts, and festivals, 
have had sufficient experience of the bitterness of musical dissensions. 
Churches have sometimes been rent asunder, and ministers driven from 
their charges by such unhappy causes. Many a sad incident has 
occurred to show the danger of such dissensions. But how does it 
happen that no examples of this nature are found in the Scriptures, 
which abound in the details of human imperfection? The truth is, 
that the sacred institution of praise has been neglected and abused in 
these modern days, till, in many respects, there is a general want of 
correct information in regard to it. 

Music is the language of feeling. When cultivated merely for the 
purposes of personal gratification, emolument, distinction, or display, 
it is of course liable, in many instances, to awaken among its patrons 
and devotees, some of the worst passions of the human heart ; but 
when it is cultivated strictly for social and beneficent purposes, and 
especially for the promotion of the praise and glory of God and the 
edification of his people, its tendencies are necessarily and decidedly 
of the opposite nature. It strengthens the social principle. It awakens 
sympathy, cherishes affection, and contributes to mutual gratification 
and refined enjoyment. 

And here lies the true secret in management with regard to religious 
music. Such music is not to be obtained without labour and care. It 
will never produce, or regulate, or preserve itself. Its interests cannot 
safely be confided to those who are destituteof piety, or deficient in gene- — 
ral influence. If music as a fine art has its difficulties and dangers, 
this is the very reason why devotional song should be more thoroughly 
taken in hand. Let the pulpit breathe the gentle language of instruction, 
persuasion, and encouragement, till the public conscience is well enlight- 
ened ; let singing-schools be religiously conducted ; and let influential 
members of the church become meek advisers and participators in the 
exercises, and look to God for a blessing. Such a course will be attended 
with ultimate success. Only let information be given, and let the leading 
members of a church become active cultivators, under the prevalence 
of a truly Christian spirit, and all will be well. Music, in such cases, 
becomes a sweet harmonizer of the affections. Jealousies and differ- 
ences in taste, and discrepancies of opinion soon disappear ; and, under 
the influence of religious motives and feelings, the singers become 
united as a band of brethren, and cheerfully yield themselves to the 
judicious, mild direction of those who have authority in the church. 
Such a result will not always immediately appear, especially when 
there has been previous mismanagement ; but we believe it has seldom 
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failed when there has been a becoming measure of perseverance. The 
experiment will at least be a safe one; while there will be neither 
safety nor success without it. Let the pastor and the members of the 
church thus assume their proper responsibilities ; and singers in the 
end will be as easily guided as any class of people. A truly Christian 
spirit will prove irresistible. It will overcome every obstacle, and lead 
to the happiest consequences. To the absence of such a spirit is chiefly 
to be attributed the difficulties which so often arise in the ranks of 
cultivation. 

But not to enlarge on the methods of operation. We have seen that 
there is sufficient need of effort in the way of reform ; and that the 
work is not impracticable. All that is required by the existing aspect 
of things, can Bz pone. The Songs of Zion can be fully redeemed 
from existing abuses, and rendered acceptable in His sight. All are 
interested in such a result ; and must share in the responsibility. All 
as individuals are bound to praise God in the best possible manner. 
The duty is just as universal as are the obligations to love and grati- 
tude ; and amidst the endless diversity of talent there is something 
that every one can do. God proposes to be glorified in the offerings 
of praise. Who shall dare to rob him of this glory? And is it no 
crime to be negligent and heartless in the performance of such a duty ? 
Is it nothing that the offerings of praise often become an offence 
to God—a vain oblation—an unmeaning service—a system even of 
solemn mockery? All this, as we have seen, can be prevented ; and 
the methods of operation are before us. Let no one wait for the 
impetus of public sentiment ; but let all awake to the claims of personal 
responsibility. 

And shall not the praises of God ascend from every closet and from 
every family altar? Shall not the rising generation all be taught to 
sing? Shall not schools be better sustained and conducted as well as 
more numerously attended? Shall not the pulpit give instruction, and 
those who have influence and authority in the churches awake to duty ? 
Or have love and gratitude no longer any claims upon us? Or has it 
come to pass, that there is nothing so transcendently beautiful and glo- 
rious in the Divine perfections, as to demand a purer sacrifice of praise ? 
So thought not the men of old, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost: “ Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ;”—“ 
is greatly to be feared in the assemblies of his saints, and to be had in 
reverence of all that come before him.” Angels worship him, with 
veiled faces in the lowest prostration, though filled with the highest 
raptures of heaven. And while with such affections they cry, ‘“ Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God of Hosts,”—‘‘Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty,”—*‘ Who shall not fear thee and glorify 
thy name !”—‘‘ Amen, blessing, and honour, and glory, and power 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb for ever 
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and ever,”’ shall the same hallowed and exalted themes be uttered by the 
church militant, in a listless, discordant, irreverent manner, or at best 
be made the favourite subjects for musical enjoyment or professional 
display? It must not be. Love and gratitude forbid it. The glory 
of God and the good of his people forbid it. Yet thus it will be, as 
heretofore, unless Christians awake to effort. There is no other pos- 
sible alternative. Habitual neglect is universally punished with bar- 
renness ; and the principle is as important to individuals as to commu- 
nities, and as applicable to musical enjoyment as to devotional spiritu- 
ality. The men who consent to employ their gifts to the best advantage, 
and they alone, may expect, by the blessing of God, to find acceptance 
in the songs of praise. 

But God is wont to smile upon the right observance of his own 
institutions. Already he has gone before us in the distribution of his 
heavenly favours. Religious singing-schools have been places of pre- 
cious interest ; and revivals of religion have been promoted by their 
instrumentality. Larger blessings of a like nature are yet in store. 
Who then will not improve, to the utmost, the talent which has been 
given him for the express purpose of promoting the praise and glory 
of God ? 

We have presented only the claims of duty. We might speak of the 
many advantages of music as a fine art, notwithstanding its occasional 
liabilities to abuse. We might speak of the beneficial influence of 
music upon our higher seminaries of learning, and of its importance 
to an educated ministry. And especially might we speak of devotional 
song, as a rich source of enjoyment. It is a precious privilege to be 
permitted to celebrate the praises of God. It is the very employment 
of angels. It is heaven begun below. It affords a most delightful 
foretaste of the endless felicities above. Why should the sons and 
daughters of adoption wait until they arrive at the very threshold of 
heaven before they begin the celestial employment ? 

There is one class of readers who are ready to shrink from the full 
responsibility of this employment. Though they respect religion, they 
make no pretensions to real spirituality, but have always regarded 
themselves as supplying the mere machinery, the beautiful mechanism 
of holy song. Shall the lips of these at once be sealed? No—no. 
Let every one that breathes pour forth the notes of praise. Every 
living soul is called upon—‘ Young men and maidens, old men and 
children, praise ye the Lord.” Let every voice be tuned and put into 
requisition. We love to see the dear youth, and those of riper age, 
flocking to the religious singing-school. Many may there learn their 
lost condition, and find joy and peace in believing. Still the indivi- 
duals who refuse to employ holy affections while engaged in the work 
of praise, must remember that God looks upon the heart, and that a 
heartless offering, whether in praise or prayer, can never be accepted. 
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Let them prepare to come into his presence with heart and voice, with 
the spirit and the understanding: and thus coming he will smile upon 
them with the visitations of his grace. 

But who are they that should be foremost in the ranks of improve- 
ment? Who shall stand up in the places of Asaph, of Heman, and 
Jeduthun—in the places of the prophets, and martyrs, and reformers, 
to lead in the praises of Zion? The disciples of the blessed Redeemer, 
so proverbial in these modern days for their delinquency, are bound 
by every consideration of love and gratitude, to be foremost in showing 
forth ‘‘the praise of him who hath called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light.” They above all others should be leaders in the 
hallowed enterprize. Their children should be the earliest to lisp 
hosannas to the Son of David. The closet, the family altar, the social 
circle, the religious singing-school, the house of God, should all bear 
testimony to the beauty, the frequency, and the fervour of their offer- 
ings of praise. 

The time is not distant when the glory of the Lord shall fill the 
whole earth; when the rocks, and the hills, and the valleys, and the 
islands, and the depths of the sea, shall reverberate with the songs of 
holy joy. How delightful the thought! What a lively picture will 
such a scene afford of that place where the pure rivers of pleasure are 
for ever flowing from the throne of God! There praise is an employ- 
ment that shall never end. How pure, how sweet, how hallowed, how 
transporting must be the anthems of the blessed inhabitants above! 
Let us so cultivate the praises of God below, as to be prepared at 
length to unite in the universal, endless songs of heaven. 





ON THE SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY OF MINISTERS OF THE 
GOSPEL OVER THEIR PEOPLE. 


Amonce the various ecclesiastical questions agitated in the present day, 
it is sometimes asked, What is the scriptural authority of ministers of the 
Gospel over their flocks? And this inquiry is generally made in a manner 
implying, that there is a disposition on the part of the churches of our 
order, to curtail that authority, and to have their ministers placed ina 
subordinate position. Such passages as ‘‘ Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves,” are referred to ; and though the Scrip- 
tures contain nothing specific on the nature and extent of such rule and 
obedience, there seems to be an opinion, that the ministerial or pastoral 
office is regarded with less respect and deference, than may be rightfully 
claimed for it. 

I humbly apprehend, that it is the very nature of this authority 
which renders it so difficult, if not impossible, to define it by any exact 
limits, and that it is in harmony with the uniform wisdom af inspira- 
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tion, that it has not so defined it. The proper authority of ministers 
depends so much on personal qualities, and so little on the mere pos- 
session of office ; is so much the result of the requisite moral, and intel- 
lectual endowments, which seldom fail to procure reverence, whether it 
be exacted or not; that to wish that its boundaries had been clearly 
prescribed, and that in every case of dispute, exact law and precept 
could be referred to, would be to misconceive its nature. And we shall 
not act the part of wise men, if, in every instance of disrespect and 
insubordination shown to ministers, we proceed no further than merely 
to compare it with the terms in which the Scriptures speak of the vene- 
ration and submission with which they should be regarded, and then to 
expatiate on the contrast. That some ministers have been spoken of 
and treated, and that by their own people too, in a manner to be deeply 
regretted, must be confessed. Neither is it denied that the Scriptures 
invest their character with a sacredness utterly at variance with such 
treatment. But they always imply certain qualities as the foundation 
of such sacredness. If, then, we would be governed in our estimate 
of what is due to ministers by the terms of peculiar reverence in which 
the Scriptures speak of them, we must keep in view the entire system 
of which this is a part. In a word, we must look at the constitution 
and design of the society of which the Christian pastor is the ruler, or 
president, or guide. 

A Christian church, according to the views of Congregationalists, 
consists of truly renewed persons, united together for their own edifica- 
tion, and the conversion of others, that they may both exemplify and 
diffuse the religion of their Divine Saviour. The pastor of such a 
church is its teacher and guide, fulfilling his duties by instructing it in 
the entire system of revealed truth, watching for its obedience in all 
things, suggesting or directing all suitable methods for its highest 
improvement and usefulness, and going before it in whatever he incul- 
cates—himself ‘ an example of the believers in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” Two things, then, are implied 
in all this; a cordial approval of, and sympathy with the great end of 
its institution in all the members of the church, and the possession -of 
superior intelligence, judgment, and piety in him. Should he be defi- 
cient in these requisites, he would, in the degree of that deficiency, be 
disqualified for his office. If the spirit of piety did not breathe in them, 
they could neither sympathise with the only end of their association, 
nor appreciate those qualities in him necessary to fit him for promoting 
that end, and constituting his legitimate claim to their highest esteem 
and love ; and, consequently, in the event of misunderstanding arising 
between them, they would be in danger of showing him less deference 
than those qualities would deserve. Should they be imbued with those 
holy principles which forbid their making the interests of religion less 
than their supreme object, and he be unprepared, whether in spirit or 
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in gifts, to lead them on to this object, it would be impossible to accord 
to him the honour claimed for ministers in the writings of the apostles. 
Worldly or inefficient, he could not be a meet guide for such a people. Or 
if both parties should be wanting in a just estimation for their appropriate 
object, the one would, in that degree, be liable to fail of yielding, and 
the other of receiving, what is due to the minister who zealously and 
ably pursues that object. But were the growth and prevalence of their 
holy religion supremely dear to both, and he ever stimulating and 
alluring them to the highest devotedness and zeal, their disposition to 
honour him would be equal to his right to receive honour; and there 
would be realized, not the respect merely, but all the love and venera- 
tion which even the Scriptures ask for the good and faithful minister. 
Supposing, then, both the pastor and his flock to be of the spirit and 
aim last mentioned, and this is the theory of our Congregational polity, 
there will be little danger of collision between them, or of his being 
denied the least part of his just authority. That authority is personal 
rather than official ; the influence and sway of those excellencies which 
constitute the good, and faithful, and able minister, and not belonging 
to him simply because he happens to be a minister. ‘“ For his work’s 
sake,” when performed in the spirit and manner befitting it, the Scrip- 
tures claim for him all that heart can wish ; but nothing for his office 
merely ; or if for his office, only as identified with those attributes which 
alone can render it venerable. Those inspired standards to which we 
are accustomed to appeal for proof of the high respect which should be 
cherished for the ministerial character, invariably imply, that such re- 
spect is eminently merited by those various endowments, which would 
have been honoured in any situation, but which find their appropriate 
sphere in serving and superintending the church of God. The minister 
whom they place on this high ground, is supposed to be a man of emi- 
nent piety and benevolence, to breathe the spirit of the Saviour, and 
to tread in his steps, and to be wholly consecrated to his cause ; to have 
nothing so much at heart as the spiritual interests of those who are 
committed to his care, to be indifferent to his own ease and convenience, 
and even to the temporal respectability of his family, that he may pro- 
mote this sacred object, and to have the requisite knowledge and other 
gifts for carrying his self-denying and generous wishes into effect. It is 
supposed, moreover, that these qualities, unless expended on a people 
singularly perverse and obdurate, will always produce their natural 
effects, namely, confidence and love ; and he who is so happy as to awaken 
these sentiments in the minds of his flock, will find in them all the 
authority which it is good for him to possess, and which, I conceive, is 
just the authority which the New Testament claims for him. Whena 
people see that their minister is single-minded, that he lives only for the 
increase of their peace and joy in obedience to the Saviour, and that he 
is as wise and prudent as he is zealous and laborious, they do not 
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jealously sean the grounds and extent of his authority, and show a 
nervous anxiety lest they should be allowing him too much. They feel 
the influence of what he is and does, and yield, above all, to his emi- 
nent disinterestedness and devotedness. They perceive that he has the 
heart and the ability, under God, to become an immense blessing to 
them, and they feel, that to oppose or thwart him, would be equally 
unjust to him, the Saviour, and themselves. And this is as it should be. 
In a word, his authority with them is all the influence he can gain by 
the utmost display of self-denying and ardent piety, accompanied with 
intelligence and wisdom. 

And this is the reason, I conceive, why the Scriptures have not fixed 
the precise limits of his authority. It has no limits but those of his 
own piety and wisdom. It is the homage due to personal worth, not 
the right of every one who happens to have obtained an entrance into 
the ministerial office. It cannot be exacted by the mere utterance of a 
command ; it is the unconstrained and voluntary submission won by 
superior excellence. It cannot be regulated by law ; it is he who is to 
determine its measure, by showing the extent to which he may be con- 
fided in. What will a church withhold from him who shows, by the 
display of such qualities as have been mentioned, how willing and able 
he is to serve it? Some ministers, it must be confessed, have acquired 
an ascendency in their respective churches by other means. Their love 
of rule, their firmness and tenacity of purpose, and the promptitude and 
vigour of their proceedings, have borne down all resistance, and, rather 
than embroil the church, and keep open the door of contention, their 
yoke has been acquiesced in. But such ascendency is not the authority 
now explained and pleaded for; the latter is no other than the super- 
intendence and government which reason and piety approve, and which 
none will slight but such as are disaffected to their best interests. And 
in proof of the sway which moral excellence more especially tends to 
acquire, it is sufficient to refer to the powerful influence gained by some 
ministers distinguished by this species of excellence, but who were but 
moderately endowed with what is accustomed to be worshipped as 
talent. Their intellectual powers and attainments might not be of a 
splendid order, but the purity of their motives, their unswerving fidelity, 
their persevering and zealous labours, their warm and unquenchable 
love of God and man, gave them a power never possessed by more 
accomplished and admired brethren. 

Whenever, then, it is alleged or imagined that ministers are regarded 
with less deference than the authority which the Scriptures describe 
them as possessing would warrant, we should bear in mind the quali- 
ties which the inspired rule makes the foundation of that authority, 
and avoid the unreasonableness of expecting the one without the other. 
If we wish the members of our churches “in understanding to be men,” 
we shall not wish for their respect on any other ground. In these days 
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of freedom of thought and searching inquiry, when there is a growing 
disinclination to admit any pretension to general esteem, which is 
unsupported by intrinsic worth, it is vain to expect, at least in Con- 
gregational churches, that the mere name and office of minister should 
be honoured with the regard due only to ministerial excellence and 
virtue. Nor do I think it among the characteristics of our churches in 
the present day, that they have the slightest disposition to dispute or 
diminish the just authority of their ministers, or are reluctant to yield 
them any thing comprehended in an enlightened and scriptural sub- 
mission. I have seen and heard of nothing to forbid the hope of the 
most affectionate and generous requital for every one who shall disin- 
terestedly and faithfully labour for their prosperity. 

It has been said, in the remarks above, that the injunctions of Scrip- 
ture respecting the veneration due to the Christian pastor imply, not only 
a high measure of excellence in him, but such a spirit in the church as 
will know how to value such excellence. If, then, we should think 
that measure of veneration not realized by ws, we have to consider 
whether we are deficient in the excellence with which alone it can con- 
sist, or whether the spirituality of our churches is so low, that they 
have little reverence for such a kind and order of excellence. If the 
former, we could not reasonably complain; if the latter, we might 
learn at least this lesson, that we had not paid sufficient attention to 
the composition of our churches. Worldly men will never pay homage 
to spiritual principles; and, if we allow such men to enter our churches, 
they will hinder the salutary and rightful influence of the best minis- 
ters. Nay, the more-spiritual and faithful the ministers, the more is it 
to be feared that the prejudices and opposition of such men will show 
themselves. If spiritual rule is to be maintained in the church, the 
church itself must be spiritual ; and ministers will find their account in 
their own true comfort and honour, as well as in the approval of their 
Master, if they sedulously guard the church from the intrusion of worldly 
members. But if the church is worldly, the faithful minister can expect 
from it no better entertainment for his principles and aims, than from 
the world itself. Every thing in the world is opposed to him, and he 
can hope to disarm its hostility, and to reconcile it to the hallowed 
principles which he has to promulgate, only by patient labour and 
reliance on the special grace of heaven. He goes forth as to a conflict 
with all the powers of evil; and when the enemy is found within the 
church, he must gird himself for the same conflict, with this difference, 
that in this position it will task his fidelity, patience, and wisdom, the 
more. But all that holy resolution and courage, sustained by Divine 
grace, can do, must be done in such a crisis. 

But the want of proper estimation for the ministerial character, if it 
really exists, may be owing not so much to the state of piety in the 
church being so immeasurably below the high-toned spirituality and zeal 
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of the ministry, as to a declension from the lofty spirit and aims of the 
Gospel in both. In this case, the ministry could not, in the nature of 
things, be better esteemed ; for with a much lower standard of excel- 
lence in it, and so little capacity in the church of feeling the claims of 
much higher exeellence, there would be a two-fold departure from the 
conditions essential to the enjoyment of that honour assigned to the 
faithful minister in the New Testament. Here there would be enough 
to be regretted, but it is evident that the blame of it would not lie 
exclusively with the church ; and the only remedy would be, first to 
raise the character of the ministry itself, that by its greater spirituality 
and vigour, it might be worthy of more honour, and that its improved 
efficiency might beget in the church a spirit more capable of appre- 
ciating it. If both the church and the ministry were below the Scrip- 
ture standard of purity and qualification, it would be equally vain and 
absurd to complain that the latter was not in higher consideration and 
repute. There are no means of securing for the Christian pastor the 
high reverence and affection which seem to have been enjoyed by most 
of the pastors of the apostolic age, but cultivating the piety which dis- 
tinguished the churches and pastors of that period. The conditions of 
it must be the same in all times. 

If, then, the proper authority of a minister of the Gospel lies in his 
personal qualities, how is it to avail him, if, in an extreme case, a church 
is found so corrupt in doctrine, or so lax in discipline, or so worldly in 
spirit, and so incorrigible under all his efforts to bring it into subjec- 
tion to the truth and laws of Christ, that his labours are absolutely lost 
upon it, and all his excellencies unappreciated and powerless? He has 
no resource but to cast himself on God, and to leave it, solemnly pro- 
testing against such persevering resistance to the will of Christ, and 
declaring that he cannot consent to remain the pastor of such a 
people, and trusting that all faithful ministers and churches will shun 
communion with them. It may be very inconvenient and painful to 
take this step; he may see no other church prepared to receive him, 
and may have to go into the wide world, not knowing where to get 
temporal support for himself and his family: but he is contending for 
truth, and purity, and order, which must not be compromised, and he 
will not shrink from it ; believing, that in such a cause, God will vindi- 
cate and befriend him. And supposing that his sufferings proved extreme, 
what then? Are the days gone by, when truth expects to have its mar- 
tyrs? If he had not the faith and courage to brave the worst, would he 
possess the high qualities in which alone the true authority of the minis- 
ter of Christ is founded? F. 


June 2nd, 1842. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A GENERAL PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL 
UNION. 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Dear Breturen,—You will probably recollect, that, in the few re- 
marks I made at the late meeting of our body, I gave utterance to an 
opinion that it was both desirable and practicable, to form an associa- 
tion, bearing the title which stands at the head of this paper, and for 
purposes which shall be stated in its contents ; and that it is in the 
power, and would be for the honour of your committee to effect it.* 
Owing to the press of business, and the shortness of time, I had no 
opportunity then to explain and enforce my views; and I therefore 
now avail myself of the columns of our denominational organ of com- 
munication, to make you and your readers better acquainted with the 
object of my wishes. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the present divided, and 
perhaps, I may add, distracted and alienated condition of the great 
Protestant body ; which in fact may be rather represented as a collec- 
tion of disjecta membra, than as a body; and this remark applies with 
truth to the various communities which have separated from the two na- 
tional establishments, in their relation to each other, as well as in their 
relation to the churches from which they have alike conscientiously 
seceded. Holding in common, both as Christians and as Protestants, 
all fundamental doctrines, how little intercourse or visible communion 
do they hold with each other. Nay, is there at the present moment 
any mutual, public, palpable recognition of each other, as brethren in 
Christ, and as members one of another? Is not each section shut up 
within itself, and separated from all others, almost as entirely, as so 
many different, though perhaps friendly, trading establishments? Thus 
neglecting and forgetting our Lord’s prayer for the unity of his church; 
allowing the spirit of sectarianism with its attendant evils to go on 
growing unchecked ; rejecting a means of strengthening the whole ; 
and furnishing to the foes around a vantage-ground for assailing all. 
It would be needless to dilate on the sagacity of our common enemies 
in perceiving this our weak point, or on their skill in availing them- 
selves of it, in strengthening themselves, and attacking us. Infidels, 
Papists, Puseyites, and last, though in some respects not least, the 
Plymouth Brethren, assail us with the charge of sectarianism. We are 
insultingly taunted with the sneer of “a house divided against itself,” 
and the asseveration that we are so unlike and so hostile, such bigots 
for division, so infected with jealousy and the odium theologium, that we 
cannot unite ; and have carried our Protestantism so far as not only to 
abjure the notion of unity, but even the wish for it. ‘‘The brethren” 





* Vide the Report of Mr. James’s Speech. 
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are busy and successful in plying against us the assertion, that we have 
all of us lost both “the outward and visible sign of brotherhood and 
the inward and spiritual grace,” though they are themselves the most 
sectarian body, without its name, in existence. 

How desirable, then, at all times, and especially now, of doing some- 
thing for wiping out this stain and rolling away this reproach, and 
proving by some public demonstration, that we are, if not perfectly of 
one mind, yet of one heart; and that though we inhabit separate 
dwellings, each being regulated by its own independent and uncon- 
trolled domestic economy, we form one municipal corporation, and live 
in all the confidence and kind offices of good neighbourhood. What 
an argument would it snatch from our quadruple foes, if we could be 
seen by the world united by any legitimate bond, if it went, and pos- 
sibly it could yet go no farther, than to acknowledge our members as 
brethren, and our pastors as ministers of Christ, who recognise and 
love each other for the truth’s sake that dwelleth in us. Is it not pos- 
sible to exhibit in beautiful reality a union founded on the aphorism of 
Father Paul, which has been so often repeated on platforms to grace a 
speech at a Bible meeting, and so seldom remembered afterwards ? 
**In things essential unity, in things indifferent liberty, and in all 
things charity.” 

Of course, whatever union is brought about, it must be without 
compromise. We cannot enter into any fellowship with persons of 
other sentiments, by sacrificing our own. The wisdom that cometh 
from above is “ first pure, then peaceable.” And notwithstanding the 
present divided state of the Protestant evangelical body, and the apparent 
tact and taste for separation, is there no yearning after union? No 
voices sounding abroad over the camps of the aliens the inquiry, “Why 
cannot we be one?” No Noahs sending forth the dove over the troubled 
waters to search for the olive branch? Are not the Christian elements 
in many, very many bosoms, rising into the ascendant above those of 
a sectarian nature? Are there not some upon the watch-tower in 
silent meditation, and holy observation, looking out upon the dark and 
stormy horizon to see from what quarter the signs of light and peace 
will show themselves? I am sure there are many. 

To such, my honoured brethren, I submit through you, the following 
scheme for consideration and discussion :— 


PURPOSE AND OBJECT OF THE UNION. 


If at present it could proceed no further, the MuTUAL RECOGNITION 
as brethren in Christ of all who agree to the principles hereafter stated ; 
and as ministers of Christ, all godly men, who hold and preach these 
principles, by whatever forms of ordination they may have been 
introduced to their office. 
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PRINCIPLES OF UNION TO BE THE BASIS OF SUCH RECOGNITION. 


1. General and Protestant Principles. 

The inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

The Holy Scriptures are the sole and sufficient rule of faith in mat- 
ters of religion, whether relating to doctrine, morals, or worship. 

The indefeasible right and incumbent duty of every man to read the 
Scriptures, and to judge of their meaning, to the exclusion of all 
authoritative traditional interpretation whatever. 

2. Theological Principles. 

The Trinity of co-equal persons in the Godhead. 

The atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ by his sacrificial death. 

The doctrine of salvation by grace. 

The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

The indispensable necessity of regeneration by the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 


FORM OF RECOGNITION. 


We acknowledge, as true Christians, and as our brethren in the 
Lord, all who believe and profess the foregoing principles, however in 
other matters they may differ, and without at the same time expressing 
our approval of other sentiments, either theological or ecclesiastical, 
with which these principles may be associated in the case of those that 
profess them. 

We also acknowledge as true and valid ministers of Christ, all who 
are partakers of apostolic spirit, and are the preachers of apostolic 
doctrine, by whatever form of ecclesiastical order they may have been 
introduced into their office. 

We acknowledge it to be equally our duty and our privilege, to love 
as brethren, all who are thus united, and all others not united, who 
agree in the fundamental doctrines of Divine truth; and while we 
conscientiously adhere to our distinctive denominational principles, 
and shall not cease to maintain, defend, and propagate them, we will 
endeavour no less conscientiously, to check the spirit of sectarianism, 
and to promote the diffusion of a spirit of charity. 


EXHIBITION AND OPERATION OF THE UNION. 


At present, little or nothing can be done in the way of action, and 
nothing more than public recognition. For this purpose, let a biennial 
or triennial meeting be held at Exeter Hall, none to be admitted but 
accredited members of churches; the meeting to be of a devotional 
character, four or six ministers of different denominations, to deliver 
an address of a given length, on some subject bearing upon the occa- 
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sion, and to present a short prayer; and for the sake of enlivening the 
meeting, let there be a hymn or two sung. 


PARTIES TO BE ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 


Any that can agree to the basis laid down. The following may be 
expected :—the whole body of Congregationalists in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland—the Baptists—Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion— 
the Calvinistic Methodists—the United Secession churches in Scotland 
and England—the Moravians—perhaps the Synod of Ulster.—And 
should a new secession take place from the church of Scotland, these 
also would probably join. Gladly should I see the Wesleyan body in 
such a union, and the pious clergy of the church of England. 


NAME-——PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL UNION, 


Such, my brethren, is the scheme which I have formed in my own 
mind, as an object of my heart’s desire. Be it that it is only a vision 
doomed to expire in the imagination in which it was conceived, it is 
at any rate an innocent, and to myself, a lovely one. I feel a gratifi- 
cation in having proposed it. I should have been unfaithful to my 
own convictions, and have repressed the yearnings of my heart and the 
monitions of my conscience, if I had not laid the project before you 
and the public, even as I have laid it before God. Could it be accom- 
plished, how would it silence the sneers of infidelity, neutralize the argu- 
ments of Papists, refute the objections of the Plymouth Brethren, and 
strengthen and consolidate us all, against the arrogant assumptions of 
the Puseyites. And while it would be a defence to us all against our 
foes, what a beneficial influence would it exert upon ourselves. With- 
out weakening our attachment to truth, it would promote in us the 
spirit of love, and thus prepare us to come eventually to a closer agree- 
ment on those points which now separate us. Conceive what an impres- 
sion would be produced upon the public mind, by such a scene as Exeter 
Hall would present in this holy fellowship of brethren—the long 
lost wonder of a united church would be restored, the echoes of the 
ancient exclamation would be awakened, and thousands of voices would 
again be heard to say, ‘See how these Christians love one another.” 
What a rebuke and a refutation, I repeat, would it give to the proud 
isolation of Puseyism. The public, when they saw this arrogant and 
malignant spirit retiring within the schools of Oxford, to learn the cere- 
monial, and imbibe the intolerance and maledictory exclusiveness of its 
Roman master, would place in striking and beautiful contrast with it, 
the brightening and extending charity of other denominations, and in 
seeing them all come forth to such a noble fellowship of love, would be 
at no loss to determine, who were in possession of the true catholi- 
city. 
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And who can tell, if the scheme could be commenced, when and 
where it would stop, or what the last circle of the widening undulation 
would touch or embrace? Might it not be hoped, or is it calculating 
too largely upon the charity of the present age, and anticipating too 
speedily the glories of the coming ones, to expect, that Christians of 
other countries, to earth’s remotest bounds, would solicit to be admit- 
ted into “the holy league?’ Shall Papists have a bond of union that 
crosses mountains, oceans, and continents, and defying all barriers 
of nation, custom, language, and climate, comprehends within its mighty 
circumference the inhabitants of the poles and the equator, and Protes- 
tants make no effort to set up a recognition, which shall do the 
same ? 

Who shall make the trial? Who will contend for the honour of 
sending abroad the sound of union, and the invitation to unite, over 
the discordant elements of the Protestant body? I propose it to you, 
my beloved brethren, to commence this work of faith, this labour of 
love ; and may you not only enter upon it, but go through it with the 
patience of hope. You are the secretaries of a committee and of a body 
that delights to honour you; whose confidence and affectionate esteem 
you largely possess; and without wishing or intending any invidious 
comparison, you have one scribe among you, whose heart is so richly 
imbued with the spirit of love, whose mind is so skilful in all its inge- 
nious and honourable devices, and withal, his pen so conversant with 
its mellifluous vocabulary, that it seems as if he were given us for the 
purpose of carrying on the blessed work of union in this divided world, 
and equally divided church. 

Confer, then, my brethren, upon the scheme, or any other and better 
one of a similar kind, for I am anxious only about the general prin- 
ciple, not about the details. If it be practicable, accomplish it : and if 
not, and one must still give up the hope of seeing the bow of 
many colours upon the cloud, and of hearing the still small voice suc- 
ceeding the storm, let us at any rate pray that a wiser, holier, and 
happier age than our own may soon arrive, when what is impossible to 
us, shall be possible to others, and the prayer of our Lord be answered, 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which believe on me 
through their word, that they all may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 


I remain, dear Brethren, your Friend and Brother, 
Edgbaston, May 3\st, 1842. J. A. James. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE QUEEN’S PRESERVATION. 


[On Monday evening, May 30th, our gracious Queen was returning in her car- 
riage from a drive, and as she passed down Constitution Hill, towards Buckingham 
Palace, a miscreant named John Francis, discharged a pistol, pointed in a direct line 
with her Majesty. By the good providence of God, the Queen passed on uninjured, 
and the assassin was immediately seized and committed for trial. On- Friday, June 
17th, he was found guilty of high treason, and sentenced to die the death of a traitor. 
Should his life be spared, he will owe it to the benignity of that sovereign against 
whom he dared to lift his‘hand—for the indignation of the public is strongly excited 
against him. The following reflections were suggested by the painful event :—] 


Tue Ninety-sixth Psalm is supposed to have been written by David, at 
the time when the treasonable conspiracy existed among his subjects, 
of which Absalom was the head, to deprive him of his throne and life. 
It expresses the conduct which he pursued at that trying and critical 
period ; the conduct which he proposed to pursue, should his life be 
spared; and the hope which a calm committal of his person and 
circumstances to the care of Providence inspired, to the effect, that the 
danger which threatened him would be averted. 

** Hear my cry, O God, and give ear unto my prayer ;” an appeal to 
the Divine Being to listen to the detail of his fears and wishes. “ From 
the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, when my heart is over- 
whelmed :” he had retired from Jerusalem to avoid the conspirators ; 
he had withdrawn to a deserted district beyond the Jordan; yet still 
in his seclusion the way was as much open to him to the throne of 
grace as formerly when a worshipper in the tabernacle; so that his 
resolve to cry unto God from the end of the earth, was founded upon 
an enlightened conviction, that no situation is remote from the Divine 
presence. ‘Lead me to the rock that is higher than I ;” his heart’s 
desire was to see his interest in God, to be enabled to practise an 
entire reliance on him, and to be furnished thereby with those sacred 
principles of faith and hope, which keep the mind from despondency 
when in trouble, and save it from utter overwhelming amid the storms 
of earthly calamity, as the rock prot ects the shipwrecked mariner who 
has grasped hold upon it from being engulfed in the ocean’s billows. 
*‘Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the 
enemy ;” a reference to former providential interferences in his behalf, 
adverted to as a reason for gratitude and a ground of confidence. 
‘TI will abide in thy tabernacle for ever, I will trust in the covert 
of thy wings ;” the purpose of his mid if he escaped out of his present 
difficulty ; his deliverance should become a motive for an increased 
attachment to the tabernacle, the place where public praise was offered, 
and for a more unwavering trust in the Father of mercies. “ For thou, 
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O God, hast heard my vows: thou hast given me the heritage of those 
that fear thy name. Thou wilt prolong the king’s life; and his years 
as many generations. He shall abide before God for ever: O prepare 
mercy and truth which may preserve him. So will I sing praise unto 
thy name for ever, that I may daily perform my vows.” Such was 
the persuasion which a devout surrender of himself into the hands of 
God led him to entertain—that the schemes of his enemies would be 
baffled—that their efforts to destroy him would be abortive—that he 
should be enabled to consolidate his government, and establish his 
throne, so as to secure it to his posterity for many generations—a per- 
suasion which he was conscious would only be realized through a 
divinely-prepared preserving mercy and truth, and which if realized 
should be had in daily remembrance, and give occasion to a daily sacri- 
fice of praise. 

1. The experience of David reminds us, that the life of exalted indi- 
viduals is as much in jeopardy as that of others. 

In the present world men are widely removed from each other, either 
by the wealth they command, or the talents they possess, or the sta- 
tion they occupy. They are all, however, the members of a fallen 
community, and are treated as such in the dispensations of Providence. 
Hence, those who are invested with power, and ennobled above the 
commen people, are not more fortified against the occurrence of accident, 
disease, and death, than those who are travelling in the obscure paths of 
life. We have all an interest in the saying of the apostle, “ Wherefore 
as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” Every human being, 
be his circumstances what they may, has the certainty before him, of 
being discharged from the scenes, and duties, and pleasures of the 
present life, by the common process which applies to the whole race 
of men. In every case, too, it is a mysterious certainty—mysterious 
as to the time of its occurrence, and as to its circumstances, for 
whether it shall be lingering or rapid, and transpire by the wrath of 
man, or by the operation of disease and natural decay, is a problem 
which is only solved by the event. Life, therefore, with its flatteries, 
luxuries, and distinctions, is no more to be depended upon, by those 
who hold it in exalted stations, than by those who move in a humble 
sphere. The force of this truth was felt by the psalmist, who, though 
king over Israel, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold, thou hast made my days as an 
handbreadth, and mine age is as nothing before thee; verily, every 
man at his best estate is altogether vanity.” Nay, an elevation above 
the general level of society, often marks out the individuals so elevated, 
as objects against whom envy may shoot its envenomed arrows, and 
violence hurl its destructive weapons. Neither then should men of 
high degree or of low degree, ‘“‘ boast of to-morrow,” but commit them- 
selves to God’s care and blessing day by day. 
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2. The experience of David reminds us, that for the preservation of 
life, exalted individuals are as much dependant upon Providence as 
others. 

We are familiar with the sentiment, that in God “ we live and move, 
and have our being.” So have we been constituted, and so are we 
situated, as to remind us of our constant dependance upon him for the 
‘* life we now live in the flesh.”” The evidences of the truth, numerous 
and plain, will not be overlooked, unless blindness of eye and hardness 
of heart have happened unto us. The mode by which life is continued, 
is by means of sustenance, but this is derived from those productions 
which have been created by the Most High, which are brought to matu- 
as rity by his sun, and rain, and soil, and which are alone able to answer 
purposes serviceable to us by his will and blessing. Hence the Saviour 
connects “ bread,” with ‘‘every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,” in the maintenance of human life. We take bread in order 
to be held in life, but the bread is a powerless intrument in itself, and is 
only rendered efficacious to sustain life by the appointment of the 
Almighty, for there comes a period to every man, when, though bread 
may be given, and water be sure, life expires! So, when amid the 
ravages of disease, life is preserved, the care that has been taken of us, 
and the means of restoration that have been employed, are indebted 
for all their healing virtue and salutary effects, to the good pleasure of 
him who made, governs, restrains, baffles, or blesses finite agencies. So 
when life is protected from the attempts of violence to destroy it, who 
sees not the hand of Providence in the escape, when the individual 
assailed has been ignorant of the danger until its actual arrival ? 

There is great truth and beauty in many of the Scripture statements 
upon this point—as in the declaration of Caleb to Joshua, “ and now 
behold the Lord hath kept me alive as he said these forty and five 
years.” The Lord had said it long before the acknowledgment in the 
passage was made; and when in the battle, death had often been the 
lot of his companions—when in the wilderness, the pestilence had come 
wafted on the wings of the wind—when in the camp, the young aswell as 
the old had perished—when on the mountain, Moses himself had yielded 
up his spirit.—Rightly did Caleb refer the fact of his preservation in 
the midst of war, disaster, and disease, to the care of Providence, and 
testify that the “‘ Lord had kept him alive.” A similar testimony came 
from the lips of David, when reviewing his history in declining age. 
Monarch as he was, he felt that he had been as much dependant upon 
God, as his meanest subject. He acknowledged his hand in all his past 
escapes from danger. “It is he,”’ he observes, ‘that giveth salvation 
unto kings, who delivereth David his servant from the hurtful sword.” 
“Who am I, O Lord God, and what is my house that thou hast brought 
me hitherto,”’ thus recognizing the sentiment, that it was not by might 
nor by power that his life had been ‘redeemed from destruction,” but 
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by him in whose “ hand is the spirit of every living thing, and the 
breath of all mankind.” Happy would it be, if those who like him are 
exalted in station, were as religious in spirit: and if high and low 
recurred as devoutly as he did to the truth, that ‘‘ God is our keeper.” 
It would lead us to be “‘ humble under his mighty hand,” and enable 
us to be peaceful because encompassed with “the everlasting arms.” 
It would abate that feeling of pride, and spirit of independence, so 
natural to us, and so strong within us. It would lead us to conceive 
ourselves to be, what in reality we are, creatures insufficient in them- 
selves, and absolutely dependant upon God, whose best security from 
evil, is to have his favour as a shield. 

3. The experience of David reminds us, that there are circumstances 
frequently connected with the preservation of exalted individuals, which 
call for special gratitude. 

The removal of an individual who has formed no ties with the world, 
may excite the concern of a few immediate spectators, but cannot be a 
matter of public interest. The case is different with reference to the 
head of a household, for then the fact of life or death becomes an 
object of interest to a circle of dependants and relatives, and engrosses 
the sympathies of a family. The case becomes still more general in its 
interest, in relation to the head of a nation, for vitally may the tem- 
poral happiness of a whole people be affected by a change of sovereign. 
The preservation of David’s life when it was sought by his rebellious 
subjects—the utter failure of the enterprise in which they engaged to 
hurl him from his throne—was connected with circumstances which 
made a large demand upon the gratitude of the people, for his death 
would have been a signal for civil war and social discord in Israel, in 
all probability not speedily to terminate. It would have let loose the 
elements of exasperation and strife through the length and breadth of 
the land. It would have sent abroad a tide of jarring emotion, dissolv- 
ing the political fabric he had reared, and destroying the integrity of 
the empire. The very esteem in which he was held, and the affection 
with which he was regarded by most of his subjects, would have brought 
them into open conflict with the rebel band who assailed him, and with- 
out a leader, for the throne of Israel would have been vacant, there 
would have been the ‘‘ beginning of sorrows,” and no seeing the end 
thereof. And when we think of that gulf of trouble to the brink of 
which we asa nation have been brought, but from which we have been 
saved—when we conceive how dark a cloud would have gathered over 
the condition and prospects of our land, had meditated violence been 
successful in its attempt—when we call to mind the blessings, national 
and social, apparently hinging upon the preservation of that life which 
stands connected with our throne, and which was shielded from harm 
when exposed to it—there is a special demand made upon our gratitude 
to that providence who“ prolonged the Queen’s life,” which ought to be 
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felt in our hearts, and expressed in our sanctuaries.* And as David 
prayed for himself, so let us pray for the exalted individual for whose 
deliverance we give thanks in the same words—‘‘O prepare mercy and 
truth that may preserve her’’—not only shield the sovereign from the 
violent hand, but afford that preservation with which the religion of the 
Bible invests all who receive it—a final redemption from the perils of 
this life in a divinely-appointed hour, and a peaceful entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


REMARKS ON THE INQUIRY, WHY DO WE NEGLECT 
. THE JEWS? 


Wuutst I participate in the regret expressed by ‘ W.” in his paper 
which appeared in your February Magazine, that nothing is at present 
done by the Congregational churches, as such, for the conversion to 
Christ of our Jewish brethren, yet I feel that our present position is 
not the result of apathy, but of disappointed hope and of the loss of 
confidence in the character of many who were reckoned as converts. 
*‘ Confidence,’ Lord Chatham once said, “is a plant of slow growth,” 
and after it was so cruelly broken down by the facts to which I refer, 
it required at least the lapse of a quarter of a century to raise it again. 
In 1805, the London Missionary Society commenced the first organized 
attempts in England for the conversion of the children of Abraham, 
and at the succeeding anniversary the venerable Dr. Bogue preached 
**On the duty of Christians to seek the salvation of the Jews.”’ Joseph 
Samuel Frey was employed as a missionary to his brethren, and the 
pen of the amiable and learned Greville Ewing was engaged to address 
the Jews in essays ‘“‘On the Authority, the Scope, and the Consumma- 
tion of the Law and the Prophets.” Some of the most intelligent and 
experienced of the directors of that Society gave the subject their care- 
ful consideration, and I have read unpublished papers from the pen of a 
gentleman yet living, which shows with how much knowledge of human 
nature and of the mind of Christ their plans respecting that ancient peo- 
ple were formed. Unhappily, it is a characteristic feature of the religious 
public to be impatient of delay in their missionary enterprizes, and the 
want of immediate success induced Mr. Frey to suggest plans for mul- 
tiplying converts, which led Dr. Bogue to say, “‘ It is bribing people to 
become Christians. I do not believe the apostle Paul gave unconverted 
Jews forty shillings each to make them Christians.” His “expensive pro- 





* “ A form of prayer and thanksgiving,” for the use of the clergy, has been issued, 
in obedience to an order of the Privy Council, by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and we are happy to add that, without such order, the dissenting ministers have 
presented to Almighty God their own thanksgivings, for the merciful preservation of 
the Queen. 
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posals”’ not having been acceded to, Mr. Frey, in 1809, succeeded in 
forming ‘‘ The London Society for the Conversion of the Jews,” which 
continued till 1815, on a catholic basis, churchmen and dissenters 
being united therein. During that period £70,000 was expended, 
and with so little satisfaction, that the dissenters consented to retire 
from the institution, on the proposal of the Rev. Lewis Way, who paid 
off an enormous debt of £18,000, which had been contracted, and the 
enterprize was transferred to the hands of our Episcopalian brethren. 
As there is little probability at present of the Jews being converted en 
masse,* the vexatious question of church government need not hinder 
Congregational Christians from contributing to that society, did not the 
notions that are generally entertained of the kingdom of Christ by Epis- 
copalians, in our judgment, interfere with bringing our Jewish brethren 
to correct views of Christianity. We must, therefore, seek to unite in the 
efforts of others to enlighten the minds and to rouse the inquiries of the 
Hebrew nation. Fully impressed with the conviction that our united 
churches are not called upon at this time to undertake a distinct mis- 
sion to the Jewish people, allow me to suggest that there are efforts to do 
them good, which appear to me to be unexceptionable. _I refer to the 
labours of a “‘ Ladies’ Society for Promoting the Mental Improvement 
and Religious Welfare of Jewish Females at Home and Abroad,” which 
was established in 1840, and which has female schools that are con- 
ducted, not to effect proselytism, but only to awaken inquiry amongst 
the children by the reading of the Old Testament Scriptures. But 
the enterprize with which I most fully sympathize is the scheme of the 
General Assembly of the church of Scotland. That church sent out a 
deputation, in 1839, on ‘‘A Mission of Inquiry to the Jews,” and the 
result of which is just published in “ A Narrative’’ of very deep interest. 
To extend their labours, the Assembly, on the 20th May last, passed 
the following act :— 


“Further, the general assembly having considered the recommendation of the 
committee relative to the establishment of an institution or mission for the conver- 
sion of the Jews in London, together with the application to that effect of certain 
ministers and elders connected with this church and resident there reported to the 
assembly by the committee, do hereby request and authorize the said ministers and 
elders, together with such others in communion with the church as they may associate 
with themselves to act as a committee on behalf of this church, and in subordina- 
tion to the acting committee before referred to, for the purpose of collecting funds as 
well as of managing and superintending such missionary operations among the Jews 
in London as it may be found desirable to institute ; with instructions to the said 
committee in London fo avail themselves as far as possible of the concurrence and 
co-operation of the Christians of other denominations who may be willing to give their 
aid in this good work of the Lord. 





* The venerable Gossner, of Berlin, says, “‘ This is the time for angling them out 
one by one, but not for a general haul.” 
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Now I for one should like to help our Scottish brethren. One in our 
views of evangelical truth, and of the sufficiency of Holy Scriptures, one 
in our judgment about the parity of Christian ministers, and the 
acceptableness of free prayer—one in our abhorrence of patronage and 
zealous assertion of the independency of the churches of Christ of all 
state control, I could in such an enterprize forget that they are Pres- 
byterians, and with my mite and my prayers seek to encourage them in 
their interesting work, and I would humbly recommend my brethren to 
do likewise. 





CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
JUBILEE AT KETTERING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


My pear Frienp,—Reasons of a private, but more especially of a 
public nature, induce me to request, that the following correspondence 
may appear in the pages of the Congregational Magazine. 


I am yours, &c. 
Northampton, June 13th, 1842. T. M. 


Kettering, 17th May, 1842. 


** Dear Sir,—By desire of the Jubilee Committee, I beg to send you 
a notice of the services to be held here, and to request you will have 
the kindness to publish the same at your chapel. 

** The Committee will be happy to see you here on the occasion, if 
your engagements would permit. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
«J. Davis Gortcn, 
‘* For the Committee. 

“The Rev. T. Miner. 

**On application at the Mission House, tickets will be given to 
ministers attending the meetings for their refreshments while here.” 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 17th inst., and 
to apologize for the delay which has occurred in replying to it, occa- 
sioned by absence from home, and other circumstances not worth 
naming. 

I thank you for the invitation forwarded from the Jubilee Commit- 
tee, to attend commemoration services on behalf of the Baptist Mission, 
at Kettering, on the 31st. It will not be in my power to do so, owing 
to that being the day on which a regular meeting of Independent 
ministers is to be held in an opposite part of the county, which will 
probably prevent many of my brethren in South Northamptonshire 
from attending also. 
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Your other request, to announce the services to my congregation, I 
shall be happy to comply with. 

I am led to regard the proposed assembly at Kettering, as a formal 
meeting of the Baptist body, and as such, if no previous engagement 
had interfered to keep me away from it, I should have felt considerable 
difficulty in accepting an invitation to be present; and esteeming it 
the part of Christian truth and honesty, to declare the real sentiments 
of my mind, I cannot allow the engagement which I have mentioned 
to shield me from now avowing them. 

I am prepared to mingle with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, whether Episcopalian, Baptist, or Wesleyan, in all positively 
enjoined services. Whether I ought to do so or not, has not been left 
to the determination of my judgment and feelings. A higher autho- 
rity has settled that point, and I desire to esteem obedience to all Divine 
rules, a duty and a delight. I am prepared also to meet with Christians 
of every denomination in the intercourse of private life, when I know 
of nothing contrary to the law of brotherly kindness being faithfully, 
honourably, and mutually observed, which alone can render such inter- 
course a source of pleasure and profit. In these latter circumstances, 
in relation to all the members of your denomination, I wish to be placed. 
With reference to many, it is my happiness to be placed in them; but 
with reference to the denomination itself, at present, this does not 
appear to be the case. Iam grieved, yet compelled to think so, but 
shall gladly lay hold of evidence to remove such an impression ; and if 
anything erroneous in my own demeanour in this matter can be pointed 
out, I sincerely say, ‘‘ Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a kind- 
ness.” It may seem impertinent and arrogant in me, thus to address 
a large and respectable body; but allow me to say, that it is done under 
a full consciousness, that I am a very insignificant individual, and 
certainly should not thus intrude myself upon the attention of others, 
but for being under obligation frankly to respond to a communication 
from them. 

May I request your attention to the attitude recently and publicly 
assumed by your denomination, towards that of which I am an attached, 
though not I trust, a sectarianised member. I allude to the tone of 
thought and feeling which prevailed at the annual meeting of the Baptist 
Bible Translation Society, held in London during the present month. 
Nothing can be more unjust in general, than to hold a public body re- 
sponsible for the sentiments expressed and the spirit manifested by a few 
individuals connected with it. But as the opinions and feelings in 
question were those of men eminent in the Baptist denomination—as 
the expression of them occurred at a general meeting of that body—as 
they were applauded by its members—and have remained to the pre- 
sent moment without any public contradiction or explanation—I can- 
not but regard them as having received a denominational sanction. 
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Certainly if any of my brethren, of extensive influence, had given utter- 
ance to kindred sentiments, they should not have been allowed to pass 
without rebuke, nor would any public meeting of our body have toler- 
ated them. 

I am now referring to the intimation of the Chairman, J. H. Allen, 
Esq., that those Baptists who may be located in Independent churches, 
should retire from their communion on the ground of dissenting from 
them upon the baptismal question, and to the call of the Rev. W. 
Knibb, that those of your persuasion who assist to fill the Independent 
chapels of London, should retire from their association for the same 
reason—a proceeding which he would have extended to Independents 
who may be in Baptist churches. I have nothing to do with the im- 
plication here conveyed, that our metropolitan chapels are largely 
indebted to your denomination for persons to fill them. It may be so, 
and it may not. I have not at present the means of ascertaining, 
having but a very scanty acquaintance with London congregations, 
though my strong impression is, that it is not the case. But I have to 
do with the principle asserted, that poedo-baptist or anti-pcedo-baptist 
views, furnish a just ground for disturbing the religious connexions 
which those who held them may have long formed, to their own com- 
fort and the profit of others. I may not have learned Christ so cor- 
rectly as I ought, but according to my present knowledge of the laws 
and spirit of Christianity, such a principle appears totally inconsistent 
with both. It has never been acted upon by me, nor by any Inde- 
pendent minister of my acquaintance. I could name the individual now 
living, who is not a Baptist in sentiment, but who is an office-bearer in one 
of your churches, its pillar and ornament, and who would be a valuable 
acquisition to any church in the kingdom, to whom some years ago I 
had occasion to give the advice to remain at his post, though an Inde- 
pendent church was close at hand. It is a dangerous experiment to 
induce an individual to move from a position where he may be peace- 
ably and profitably hearing the Gospel, for though I may wish to place 
him in more favourable circumstances in my judgment, he may not be 
able to form that new connexion happily to himself, and thus having 
broke away from his old moorings, I may have only set him adrift again 
upon the troubled waves of this world’s sins and follies. Such a proceed- 
ing adopted or contemplated for the reason assigned, is an offence to 
catholicity—a responsibility which I would not incur—a vulgarity to 
which I could not stoop. To clear myself from all suspicion in making 
these remarks, I beg to add, that as far as my knowledge extends, no 
two individuals can be found among my stated hearers, who have 
any sympathy with your views, as to the mode and subjects of bap- 
tism. 

I solicit your attention to another part of the reported transactions 
of the Baptist Bible Translation Society. I read the following para- 
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graph with pain and surprise. I quote it with great reluctance. It 
refers to the baptism of some adults in the island of Jamaica, by the 
Rev. Mr. May. 

**He took the New Testament, and showed that Jesus Christ had 
therein required that men and women should be dipped. He then, 
with the candidates dressed in white, preached to them Jesus ; and he 
told me a short time afterwards, that the administration of that ordi- 
dance had been the means of awakening and converting one hundred 
persons to God. (Loud cheers.) Now I should like to know how 
many have ever been converted by seeing a child christened and hear- 
ing it squall. (Laughter.) I should like to have a history of infant 
baptism in connexion with the conversion of the world; that would be 
something worth reading about ; that would indeed be something new 
at least ; and the adage of Solomon would for once be not quite right, 
‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’””—Patriot, May 4th, 1842. 

Here again I have nothing to do with the taste of the speaker who 
thus expressed himself, or with the refinement of the assembly that 
applauded such a mode of expression. The effect of the passage upon 
my own mind was peculiar. Imagination went back some nineteen 
centuries, to the time when the child Jesus was presented by his parents 
in the Jewish temple, after undergoing the initiatory ceremony into the 
Jewish church, and I fancied some Roman spectator of the scene, criti- 
cising the spectacle, and speculating upon the utility of seeing a child 
Judaised and hearing it squall? But I have to do with the principle 
involved in the above statement, which is, that the preaching of the 
word in connexion with immersion, derives from that rite a power for 
the conversion of souls, which it has not in connexion with infant bap- 
tism. It is not my province now to argue against this doctrine, but 
simply to state, that because it appears to me to be unscriptural, to be 
anti-protestant, and analogous to the ritual heresy now desolating the 
church of England, I could not fraternise with it. Perhaps also I am 
justified in regarding it as a departure from the principles of Carey, in 
commencing the Baptist Mission. 

I will only intrude upon your notice another of the statements made 
at the meeting to which I am adverting. It lies in the following 
paragraph :— 

‘I will state what made me a Baptist, for I was once an Independent, 
and they would not blame me if I were one still. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) I asked myself what right my father had to make me believe 
that on which I could not think. (Hear, hear.) The Baptist principle 
within me, sprung from the inherent right which every human being 
has to think and act for himself. (Loud cheers.) I considered that 
my parents, though I loved them tenderly, robbed me of my birth-right, 
when they took me in their arms to the baptismal font.”—Patriot, 
May 4. 
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I cheerfully recognise the right of the speaker to form and to express 
nis own opinions ; and while he is at liberty to think that parents 
dedicating their offspring to God by baptism rob them of their birth- 
right, I, on the other hand, claim the liberty to regard such a doctrine 
as harmonising much more with the philosophy of Rousseau, than with 
enlightened views of moral obligation. But my object in referring to 
the paragraph I have quoted is to notice the remark, that we as Indepen- 
dents would not blame the speaker if he were one still. This might 
not be designed to convey the impression, that some wish exists on 
our part, that there should be a transition from Baptism to Inde- 
pendency, but it certainly does convey that idea. Now I do not say 
that no such wish exists. J am not in cireumstances to make such an 
assertion. It may be the case. It is within the category of possibili- 
ties. I can answer however for myself, as an Independent included in 
the comprehensive pronoun “ they,” I can safely affirm that no such 
wish ever came whispered to my ear, or arose in my mind. I have 
seen little difference between excited radicalism and practical despotism ; 
and consequently have as little sympathy with a turbulent democracy 
as with any form of autocracy. 

These then are some of the circumstances which would have made it 
a subject for hesitancy, whether or not to have accepted your invitation 
to Kettering, had I been fully disengaged. I have stated them frankly, 
and shall rejoice heartily, if our respective denominations can be 
brought together having a good understanding founded in truth and 
love. I must beg to be distinetly understood, as not regarding the 
opinions upon which I have animadverted as those of individuals, but 
for the reasons previously assigned, as opinions to which a denomina- 
tional character has been given. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to say, that for the sixteen years during 
which I have endeavoured, according to my poor ability, to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, in no public address of mine has the subject of 
infant or adult baptism, immersion or sprinkling, been mentioned. 
Perhaps I have committed an error here, but I have been led into it, 
partly by a dislike to the manner in which the controversy has some- 
times been conducted, and partly out of deference to the views of an 
apostle who regarded himself as not sent to baptise but to preach the 
Gospel. 

a wish you the enjoyment of all those pleasures at your ap- 
proaching festival, which will contribute to the glory of God, and your 
own improvement and happiness. 

I remain, yours respeetfally, 

Northampton, May 28, 1842. Tuos. Mitner. 
To J. Davis Gorcn, Esq., 

For the Sub-Committee. 
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POETRY. 


CHRIST PREACHING ON THE SHORES OF GENNESARET. 


Beg dim, be dim, ye earthly fires 
Of genius wild and poesy, 
That shone for our forgotten sires,— 
The stars of earth’s dark history ! 
Be hushed, ye mighty strains of Greece, 
Old echoings of the Delian lute, 
That fired to war—that lulled to peace, 
Lie low and mute—lie low and mute. 
The hills have taken their evening hue, 
And earth and sky seem calmly met, 
In misty shade, in liquid blue, 
Upon thy breast, Gennesaret ! 


It is not that the scene was fair,— 

That waning light which lingered there,— 
Those noiseless shades that deepening spread, 
Like mournful thoughts, with a quiet tread,— 
Or that the hum of the busy day 

Was sad to hear as it died away, 

That I sing this strain—that my harp I take, 
And dream I see that sleeping lake. 


I hear a voice—the tones come by 
Sweetly, but, oh! so mournfully. 
They breathe of heaven, on earth they fall, 
Like gentle rain from a summer sky, 
With a thrill they linger on one and all, 
And the anxious souls of the multitude 
Are eagerly catching the balmy flow, 
Like flowers that thirstily to and fro 
Wave in a wilderness solitude. 
It is the Lord !—so still they listen, 
Lining all the winding way 
Of yon secluded shadowy bay ; 
You heed them not, you only hear 
Those words of mercy—tender, clear, 
And the murmuring low of the waves that glisten, 
That with their lulling measured sound 
Break faintly on the shore around. 
He ceases now ;—the hearers 
Each one to his beloved home, 
But he who saved us in our woe 
A wanderer o’er the earth must roam. 
And soon that form, with many a wound, 
Within the ghastly tomb was laid, 
And cold his lips, and every sound 
Hushed deep within the noiseless shade. 


Yet but awhile—away, away, 

Far rolled the night, eternal day 

Broke on the finished work of love,— 

He rests, he smiles, he reigns above ! 

Dissolve, ye dreams of olden story, | 
Where has the world a theme like this, 

This awe—this grief—this love—this glory, 
This cross of woe—this world of bliss ! 

















THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST DELINEATED. 


REVIEWS. 





The Kingdom of Christ Delineated, in Two Essays on our Lords own 
Account of his Person, and of the Nature of his Kingdom, and on the 
Constitution, Powers, and Ministry of a Christian Church, as 
appointed by Himself. By Richard Whately, D,D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 8vo. London: Fellowes. 


Is it possible that these Essays can emanate from a dignitary of that 
church in which such men as Blomfield and Maltby occupy episcopal 
thrones? Where the Bishop of London thunders in our ears, the doc- 
trines of baptismal regeneration, apostolical succession, and the Divine 
right of episcopacy ; and where, at the same moment, his bland and 
gentle brother of Durham describes dissenting ministers as ‘‘ Motley 
and mongrel predicants, centaurs in the church, half clericks, and half 
laicks, the by-blows of the clergy, unordained, unblessed, untried, 
unclean spirits, whose calling, commission, and tenure, depends on 
popularity, flattery, and beggary ; whose excellency consists in tautolo- 
gizing and praying extempore, that is, out of all time, restraint, order, 
or method, being eminent in nothing above the plebeian pitch and 
vulgar proportion,”’—this, and a great deal more in the same elegant 
style and Christian meekness of spirit, we have ex-cathedra from this 
«Prince and Prelate,” in his sermon on “Itinerant Preachers and 
Haranguers in Private Houses.” 

In these exhibitions of true church-of-Englandism, we have the doc- 
trines of Rome without her consistency—her intolerance, without her 
plea of infallibility. And is it in this church that Archbishop Whately 
proclaims the kingdom of Christ, and maintains principles, and breathes 
a spirit worthy of the purest age of Christianity? It is even so. We state 
the fact, and leave the author to satisfy his reverend and right reverend 
brethren that his views sustain and have no tendency to subvert the 
constitution of their church as by law established. We are willing to bring 
Congregationalism to the test of Archbishop Whately’s anti-church 
principles, and to adopt his reasoning in justification of our dissent. 
We are not surprised that, though for twelve years he has in various 
publications avowed and expounded the principles which he has more 
fully developed in the Essays before us, that he should have had none 
to answer him. We believe there is not a high churchman among them 
all, whether clergy orlaity, that dares venture upon thetask. Thethought 
has sometimes passed through our minds, that a dissenter might fairly 
call upon his Grace to reconcile his principles with his position, the 
kingdom of Christ as he has portrayed it, and which is not of this 
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world, with the church of England, which emphatically is of the world. 
This, we think, would call into requisition both his logic and his rhe- 
toric. For instance, as dissenters we cordially approve of every word 
that is contained in the following extract—were we churchmen, we 
think we should not be able to regard it with quite so much com- 
placency. 


“That the introduction into the Christian religion of sacrifices and sacrificing 

priests is utterly at yariance with the whole system of the Gospel, and destructive of 
one of its most important characteristics; and again, that the implicit deference due 
to the declarations and precepts of Holy Scripture, is due to nothing else, and that it is 
not humble piety, but profane presumption, either to attribute infallibility to the 
traditions or decision of any uninspired man er body of men; (whether church, 
council, fathers, or by whatever other title designated ;) or, still more, to acknowledge 
in these, although fallible, a right to fix absolutely the interpretation of Scripture, to 
be blended therewith, and to supersede all private judgment.”—p. vii. 
“That to attempt the propagation or support of Gospel truth by secular 
force, or by establishing in behalf of Christians, as such, a monopoly of civil rights, 
is utterly at variance with the true character of Christ’s kingdom, and with the teach- 
ing and practice of himself and his apostles; and that to attribute to them any such 
design, is to impugn their character not merely as inspired messengers from heaven, 
but even as sincere and upright men.”—>p. xi. 





This citation is from the preface, and is a cheering prelude to the 
work itself, which for scriptural simplicity, clearness of statement, and 
force of reasoning, is every way worthy of the author’s high reputation. 

We know not, indeed, that we fully apprehend the archbishop’s 
views, when he describes the kingdom of Christ as ‘‘ a spiritual domi- 
nion over the souls of men”—‘a kingdom of the next world”—nor, 
perhaps, is it necessary for us here to pursue the inquiry—it is a spiri- 
tual kingdom upon earth—the Lord Jesus Christ is its only head—and 
the only source of spiritual influence by which it is supported and 
extended. His reign is personal though invisible—he is now invested, 
as mediator, with all power and rule in heaven and on earth—and the 
period will arrive when that kingdom, which is now advancing, shall 
become universal—when there shall be ‘‘ one Lord in all the earth, 
and his name one.” All true Christian churches form portions of this 
kingdom—and altogether constitute it. This we suppose Dr. Whately 
will be ready to admit. The contents of the first essay will afford our 
readers a tolerably fair notion of its scope and design. Two or three 
quotations will illustrate the calm cogency of the writer, when eluci- 
dating a question or pressing an argument. Christ’s own account of 
himself and of his kingdom at his two trials—his trial and condemna- 
tion by the Jewish council—Jesus the Son of God in a peculiar sense— 
Christ charged with dlasphemy, as claiming to be the Son of God, in a 
sense authorizing adoration—proofs that he was so understood—a 
Divine Messiah not expected by the Jews—proofs that the sense in 
which he was understood, was that which he designed—his testimony 
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concerning himself at his trial must have been true—his declarations 
concerning himself at his second trial, that before Pilate—sense in 
which his disclaimer of a kingdom of this world is to be understood— 
impiety of attributing to him a hidden meaning—-spiritual societies and 
secular not to be confounded—intolerance a natural accompaniment of 
insincerity—tolerance the fruit of Christian faith and knowledge. At 
the first trial, Jesus was accused of blasphemy—and he was condemned 
by the Jewish council, who yet did not possess the power of inflicting 
capital punishment ; at his second trial he was charged with treason 
against the Roman emperor, and on his defence he was acquitted by 
Pilate. The Jews, however, insisted upon his death, and prevailed— 
because they had a law, as they said, and according to that law he 
ought to die. He died for blasphemy, of which the Roman power 
ought to have taken no cognizance—of treason he was acquitted by 
that power which was bound to protect the interests of Cesar. But 
Pilate found no fault in him. However clear this is as a matter of 
fact, there are churchmen who still adhere to the notion that our Lord 
was a martyr to his confession before Pilate. In Hetherington’s History 
of the Church of Scotland, just published, the assertion is made, that 
it was for this ‘‘ Christ was accused, condemned, and crucified.” 

The first part of the essay fully establishes the supreme dignity of 
Christ as the Son of God; the argument is ingeniously constructed, 
and the conclusion is of the greatest importance, as, “‘ The whole ques- 
tion of Christ’s Divine mission, and, consequently, of the truth of 
Christianity, turns on the claim, which, on that occasion, he so plainly 
appears to have made to Divine honour for himself.” In the second 
part of the essay—which relates to our Lord’s declaration concerning 
himself at his trial before Pilate, there is the amplest development of 
the great principle, that his kingdom is not of this world, but which 
the learned prelate has left his readers to apply or not as may best suit 
their interests or their prejudices. We recommend the whole to such 
lecturers on church establishments as Mr. M‘Neile and Dr. Chalmers, 
and particularly the following passage :— 


“ Much ingenuity has been expended,—I must needs say, has been wasted, in 
drawing out from our Lord’s expressions before Pilate, every sense that his words can 
be found capable of bearing ; while a man of little or no ingenuity, but of plain good 
sense and sincerity of purpose, seeking in simplicity to learn what Jesus really did 
mean, can hardly, I should think, fail of that meaning, if he does but keep in mind 
the occasion on which he was speaking, and the sense in which he must have known 
that his language would be understood. The occasion on which he spoke was, when 
on his trial before a Roman governor for ¢reason,—for a design to subvert, or in some 
way interfere with the established government. To this charge it is plain, Pilate 
understood him to plead nof guilty, and gave credit to his plea. Pilate, therefore, 
must have taken the declaration, that Christ’s ‘kingdom is not of this world,’ as 
amounting to a renunciation of all secular coercion,—all forcible measures on behalf 
of his religion. And we cannot, without imputing to our blessed Lord a fraudulent 
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evasion, suppose him to have really meant anything different from the sense which 
he knew his words conveyed. Such is the conclusion which I cannot but think any 
man must come to, who is not seeking, as in the interpretation of an act of parlia- 
ment, for any sense most to his own purpose, that the words can be made to bear, 
however remote that may be from the known design of the legislature ; but who, with 
reverential love, is seeking with simplicity and in earnest, to /earn what is the des- 
cription that Christ gave of his kingdom. 

“ But the ingenuity which has been, as I said before, wasted in trying to explain 
our Lord’s words in some other way, has been called forth by a desire to escape some 
of the consequences which followed from taking them in their simple and obvious 
sense. Those who are seeking, not really to learn the true sense of our Lord’s decla- 
rations, but to reconcile them with the conduct of some Christian states, and to jus- 
tify the employment of secular force in behalf of religion, are driven to some 
ingenious special pleading on the words employed, in order to draw from them such 
a sense as may suit their own purpose.”—pp. 28—30. 


Archbishop Whately goes into the marrow of the question, where he 
represents our Lord not only as asserting the spirituality of his king- 
dom, a “ kingdom not of this world,” but as making his solemn and 
distinct renunciation of all intercourse with civil government, and by 
inference condemning, as utter impertinence, the interference of civil 
government with the affairs of his kingdom. 


“ In fact, the mere assertion of his spiritual dominion, and one extending beyond 
the grave, would have been at that time, and in reference to the charge brought 
against him, wholly irrelevant and foreign to the question. He was charged with 
‘speaking against Cesar’—with making himself king in opposition to the Roman 
emperor. The Jews expected (as Pilate could hardly have been ignorant) a Christ 
who should be a heaven-sent ‘ king of the Jews,’ professing both temporal and spiri- 
tual authority; a kingdom both of this world and of the next; for the great mass of 
the nation believed in a future state. Any man claiming to be such a king of the 
Jews, would evidently be an opponent of the Roman government. His spiritual pre- 
tensions the Romans did not concern themselves about. It was the assumption of 
temporal power that threatened danger to the Romans, and it was of this assumption 
that Jesus was accused. Did he not distinctly deny it? There was no question about 
the rewards and punishments of another world. The question was, whether he did 
or did not design to claim for himself, or his followers, as such, any kind of secular 
empire : could any words have disclaimed it more strongly than those he used? And 
can any one in his senses seriously believe, that when Jesus said ‘my kingdom is not 
of this world,’ he meant to be understood as saying, that his kingdom was not only of 
this world, but of the next world too ?”—pp. 31, 32. 


What presbyter of nonconformity could express himself more can- 
didly against any alliance between civil and ecclesiastical power, because 
of the necessary consequence, monopoly and coercion, than the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in the first note of the appendix to these Essays? —We 
agree with him that there ought to be a monopoly, as it regards the 
government of the church ; none ought to rule in it who are not mem- 
bers of it. But on the subject of coercion, we think his remarks of 
pre-eminent importance, for they cut at the root of all state legislation 
in the church of Christ. 
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“There are some, who, from want of the habit of attentive reflection, are with diffi- 
culty brought to perceive the unsoundness of any false principle, except when it is 
fully developed in practice, and produces, actually all the ill effects that it can con- 
sistently lead to. They cannot perceive which way a wind is blowing, unless it blows 
a perfect gale. They not merely know a tree only by its fruits, but except when it is 
actually bearing its fruits, and when it has brought them to the full perfection of 
poisonous maturity, they do not recognise the tree. 

“This defect may often be observed in men’s judgments in the employment of 
secular coercion in religious matters, with a view either to compel men to conform 
to the faith and mode of worship prescribed by the civil government, or to give 
more or less of political ascendancy, and monopoly of civil rights and power to those 
of a particular persuasion. To burn dissenters under the title of heretics——or to put 
them to a less cruel death—or to banish, fine, or imprison them—or to exclude from 
all, or from some, of the rights of citizens, and reduce more or less to the condition 
of vassals or Helots those who do not profess the religion which the state, as such, 
enjoins—these are widely different, indeed, in respect of the actual amount of evil 
inflicted, or good denied to individuals; but the principle is in all these cases the 
same, viz., the assumed right of the lar gover t, as such, to interfere with 
men’s conscience, and, consequently, (when the government calls itself Christian,) to 
make Christ’s kingdom, so far, ‘a kingdom of this world.’ ”—p. 234. 





The confused notions entertained by some respecting the duty of the 
civil magistrate, in regard to religion, Archbishop Whately has cleared 
away from every mind capable of thinking. Civil rulers are undoubtedly 
to govern their subjects on Christian principles, without assuming any 
authority either in or over the church. It is when they do not govern 
on Christian principles that they assume this authority. To the ques- 
tion—must not Christians, as legislators or civil magistrates, act on 
Christian principles—Dr. Whately replies :— 


“No doubt; but they would cease to act on Christian principles, if they should 
employ the coercive power of civil magistrates in the cause of Christianity—if they 
should not only take a part in civil affairs, but claim, as Christians, or as members of 
a particular church, a monopoly of civil rights? It is this, and this only, that tends 
to make Christ’s kingdom a ‘ kingdom of this world.’”—p. 40. 


And in making the distinction between spiritual and secular societies, 
which forms an important branch of his subject, the archbishop aup- 
plies the following very apt illustration :— 


“ This is a distinction, which, in all other cases, is readily perceived by every man 
of common sense. For instance, there are many well-known societies in this, and in 
most other countries, which no one would call, in any degree, political societies ; 
such as academies for the cultivation of mathematical and other sciences—agricul- 
tural societies—antiquarian societies, and the like; now, it would be reckoned silly 
even to ask respecting any one of these societies, whether the members of it were 
excluded from taking any part in civil affairs, and whether a magistrate or a legis- 
lator could be admitted as a member of it. Every one would see the absurdity of 
even entertaining any doubt on this point ; and it would be reckoned no less silly to 
inquire whether the admission of such persons as members, constituted that academy 
a political society. It would at once be answered, that the society itself, and the mem- 
bers of it, as such, had nothing to do with political, but only with scientific matters ; 
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and that though individual members of it might be also members of the legislature, 
the provinces of the two societies, as societies,—of a scientific association, and a 
political community, are altogether distinct.”—pp. 40, 41. 


“Tolerance a Fruit of Christian Knowledge and Faith,” forms a 
beautiful conclusion to the first essay. The last paragraph should be 
written in letters of gold :— 


‘* And above all, in proportion as any man has a right understanding of the Gospel, 
and a deep veneration for his Great Master, and an earnest desire to tread in his 
steps, and a full confidence in his promises, in the same degree will he perceive that 
the employment of secular coercion in the cause of the Gospel, is at variance with the 
true spirit of the Gospel, and that Christ’s declarations are to be interpreted as He 
himself knew them to be understood, then, and are to be the guide of his followers 
now. 

“ And, finally, such a man will be convinced that it implies a sinful distrust,—a 
want of faith in Christ’s wisdom, and goodness, and power,—to call in the aid of the 
arm of flesh,—of military or civil force,—-in the cause of Him who declared 
that he coudd have called in the aid of ‘ more than twelve legions of angels;’ and 
who, when ‘all power was given unto him in heaven and in earth,’ sent forth his 
disciples—not to sudjugate, or to rule, but to teach all nations; and ‘sent them 
forth as sheep among wolves,’ forewarned of persecutions, and instructed to ‘ bless 
them that cursed them,’ to return ‘ good for evil,’ and to ‘endure all things, hope 
all things, believe all things,’ for which He, their master, had prepared them :—to 
believe ail that he had taught, to hope all that he had promised,—and to endure 
and do all that he had commanded.”—>pp. 47, 48. 


The second essay, ‘‘On the Constitution of a Christian Church, its 
Powers and Ministry,” is directed against the ‘church principles,” 
and the Popish and Erastian tendencies which are now become the 
striking characteristics, as they are likely to prove the bane and ruin, 
of the Episcopal church. 

In this remarkable performance the most reverend author has shown, 
that while Christianity is designed to be a social religion, and to form 
distinct communities, called churches, which are to regulate themselves 
by laws of their own, and to be governed by their own members, chosen 
by themselves to rule and hold office among them, that there are cer- 
tain-limits beyond which they are not permitted to go; they must 
have no supreme governor but the Lord Jesus Christ, and he is to have 
no representative upon earth, no temples, altars, sacrifices, nor sacri- 
ficing priests ; the assumptions of the clergy, their claims to apostolical 
succession, their arrogating to themselves the power of absolution, of 
conveying efficacious grace by means of the sacraments, and of binding 
and loosing, opening and shutting the kingdom of heaven, with the 
whole farrago of Puseyite absurditiea; their reverence for tradition, 
and their anxiety to complete the resemblance of the church of Eng- 
land to that of Rome, are all exposed by the searching spirit of the 
learned and accomplished essayist. 

Under the head “Things enjoined, excluded, and left at large,” 
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Dr. Whately has constructed the argument on which the whole super- 
structure of his theory of a Christian church is made torest. We must 
content ourselves with merely referring to it. 

It appears to us to be utterly subversive of the church of England. 
The establishment of this church on a secular basis, constituted as it is 
by the civil legislature, denying civil rights to large communities of 
her majesty’s subjects, inflicting pains and penalties upon others, 
having consecrated temples, consecrated altars, consecrated bread and 
wine in the eucharist, mysteriously associated by that act of consecra- 
tion with the body and blood of Christ, so as to constitute the sacra- 
ment a sacrifice, and the officiating minister a sacrificing priest, with 
his kneeling, adoring worshippers round the altar, with many other 
Jewish, Popish, and anti-Christian usages and things, present the 
church of England to our mind, as the very antipodes of the Christian 
church, its powers, and ministry, as exhibited in the work before us. 
Its highly gifted and pious author, who has ever cultivated an ardent 
love of truth for its own sake, has laid down principles that will not 
only survive all secular establishments, but contribute most powerfully 
to their annihilation. 

The Archbishop of Dublin and the Monk of Wurtemburg are kindred 
spirits. And if the character of the present times resembled that of 
the sixteenth century, like another Luther, he would have been compelled 
to place himself at the head of a new Reformation. As it is, he will 
neither be called upon to retract, nor to vacate the arch-episcopal 
throne. Answered he will never be. In justice to Dr. Whately, we 
quote a passage which has an evident bearing upon the position which 
he feels it right to hold in a secular, coercing, and tyrannical establish- 
ment. 


“ It may indeed often be very desirable to attempt the re-union of Christian com- 
munities that have been separated on insufficient grounds; but no individual is jus- 
tified in renouncing, from motives of mere taste or convenience, the communion of 
the church he belongs to, if he can remain in it with a safe conscience. 

“ As for the question what are, and what are not, to be accounted essential points, 
what will and what will not justify, and require separation ; it would be foreign from 
the present purpose to discuss it. The differences between two churches may appear 
essential and non-essential, to two persons equally conscientious, and equally careful 
in forming a judgment. ll I am insisting on is, that the matter is one which does 
call for that careful and conscientious judgement. A man should deliberately, and 
with a sense of deep responsibility, make up his mind, as to which is, or is not, to the 
best of his judgment, essential, before he resolves on taking, or not taking, a step 
which must, in every case, be either a duty or a sin.”—pp. 195, 196. 


We respectfully and earnestly recommend the careful perusal of these 
admirable essays, not only to dissenters, but to the evangelical members 
of the church of England. 


N. 8, VOL, VI. 38 
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Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. By Robert Moffat, 
Twenty-three years an Agent of the London Missionary Society in 
that Continent. With Engravings by G. Baxter. pp. xvi. 624. 
London: John Snow. 1842. 


Ovr dear brother, Robert Moffat, has presented the Christian church 
with a delightful book—full of savage man, full of aboriginal life, full 
of the most romantic incidents, full of missionary toil, struggles, and 
dangers, full of the triumphs of the Gospel ;—and all related with a 
simplicity the most witching, and with poetical touches truly Ossianic. 
Indeed, these pages have often suggested to us, that had Mr. Moffat 
attended to poetry instead of minding his great business, he would 
have been the Ossian of Africa. But he has done better things than 
writing Epics—he has saved souls from death. 

He introduces his book into the world with the same modesty that 
he steps forward on a platform. Our readers shall hear him speak for 
himself : 


“ The writer has indulged but slightly in philosophical disquisition, as he deemed 
it his province principally to supply facts. He leaves it with men of leisure and 
reflecting habits, to analyze, compare, and deduce from those facts such doctrines as 
they supply. Indeed, little in this way can be added to the luminous works of Drs. 
Campbell and Harris, and Messrs. Hamilton, Noel, and others, by whom the subject of 
missions has been so learnedly and eloquently illustrated. He hopes no apology will be 
deemed necessary for any imperfections which may appear in the preparation of his 
narrative. The collocation of terms, and the polish of periods, have made but a small 
part of his studies. Such pursuits, he conceives, were not the objects for which he 
was sent to Africa ; and they would have but ill comported with the circumstances in 
which he spent a large portion of his arduous life on that benighted continent. He 
feels confident that lettered men will look into the pages of an African evangelist 
for things far more substantial and important than the graces of composition—an 
accomplishment which the author much admires, but to which he makes no preten- 
sion. He makes his present appearance before the British public less in the capa- 
city of an author than of a witness, who most earnestly desires to establish and to 
enforce the claims of perishing, and helpless, and all but friendless millions, for whom 
he has hitherto lived and laboured—whom he ardently loves, and with whom—all 
black, barbarous, and benighted as they are—he hopes to live, labour, and die.”— 
pp. v. vi. 


The first mission to Africa was commenced by the United Brethren, 
who, in 1736, sent thither George Schmidt. This enterprising man 
opened his commission in a place called Bavian’s Kloof, or the Glen of 
Baboons, but which was afterwards, very significantly and appropriately, 
called, Gnadenthal, or the Vale of Grace. The next missionaries were 
Marsveldt, Schwinn, and Kiichnel, who sailed for the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1792. These were joined in 1799 by Dr. Vanderkemp, 
Kicherer, and Edmonds. The following little incident will show how 
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**the day of small things” dawned in Africa. It is taken from the 
journal of Dr. Vanderkemp :— 


“ Brother Edmonds and I cut down long grass and rushes for thatching, and 
felled trees in the wood. I kneeled down on the grass, thanking the Lord Jesus 
that he had provided me a resting-place before the face of our enemies and Satan, 
praying that from under this roof the seed of the Gospel might spread northwards 
through all Africa.”—p. 26. 


It is delightful to know that this fervent prayer of that righteous 
man has availed much, and that the precious seed which he bore and 
scattered in tears is now adorning prospects with beauty and joy in the 
waste places of that wilderness. 

We feel assured that our readers will admire Mr. Moffat’s 


PORTRAIT OF DR. VANDERKEMP. 


“The doctor in his cheerless abode was instant in season and out of season, 
eagerly embracing every opportunity of recommending the Gospel, and catching each 
little ray of light that beamed on his devious path. He was a man of exalted genius 
and learning. He had mingled with courtiers. He had been an inmate of the Uni- 
versities of Leyden and Edinburgh. He had obtained plaudits for his remarkable 
progress in literature, in philosophy, divinity, physic, and the military art. He was 
not only a profound student in ancient languages, but in all the modern European 
tongues, even to that of the Highlanders of Scotland, and had distinguished himself 
in the armies of his earthly sovereign, in connexion with which he rose to be captain 
of horse, and lieutenant of the dragoon guards. Yet this man, constrained by the 
‘love of Christ,’ could cheerfully lay aside all his honours, mingle with savages, 
bear their sneers and contumely, condescend to serve the meanest of his troublesome 
guests—take the axe, the sickle, the spade, and the mattock—lie down on the place 
where dogs repose, and spend nights with his couch drenched with rain, the cold 
wind bringing his fragile house about his ears. Though annoyed by the nightly 
visits of hungry hyenas, sometimes destroying his sheep and travelling appurtenances, 
and even seizing the leg of beef at his tent-door,—though compelled to wander about 
in quest of lost cattle, and exposed to the perplexing and humbling caprice of those 
whose characters were stains on human nature—whisperings occasionally reaching 
his ears that murderous plans were in progress for his destruction—he calmly pro- 
ceeded with his benevolent efforts, and to secure his object, would stoop with ‘ the 
meekness of wisdom’ to please and propitiate the rude and wayward children of the 
desert whom he sought to bless.” 

“ He was the first public defender of the rights of the Hottentot. He counted not his 
own life dear to himself; for when advised for his own safety to leave the Hottentots 
for a season, his reply was, ‘ If I knew that I should save my own life by leaving them, 
I should not fear to offer that life for the least child among them.’””—pp. 27, 28, 41. 


As our design in reviewing this work is not to criticise, but to sup- 
ply specimens of its contents, in order to induce our. readers to pur- 
chase and to read for themselves, we shall content ourselves by now 
giving a short series of sketches. 


MOFFAT’S MISSIONARY PROSPECTS. 


“It was evident to me as I approached the boundaries of the colony, that the 
farmers, who, of course, had not one good word to say of Africaner, were sceptical to 
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the last degree about his reported conversion, and most unceremoniously predicted 
my destruction. One said he (Africaner) would set me up for a mark for his boys 
to shoot at ; and another, that he would strip off my skin and make a drum of it to 
dance to; another most consoling prediction was that he would make a drinking-cup 
of my skull. I believe they were serious, and especially a kind motherly lady, who, 
wiping the tear from her eye, bade me farewell, saying, ‘Had you been an old man, 
it would have been nothing, for you would soon have died, whether or no; but you 
are young, and going to become a prey to that monster.’ ””—p. 94. 


Mr. Moffat arrived at Africaner’s Kraal on January 26th, 1818, 
where he did not find appearances quite as inviting as he hoped. But 
we will give 

MOFFAT’S FIRST HOME IN THE DESERT. 


“ After remaining an hour or more in this situation (of suspense and alarm) Chris- 
tian Africaner made his appearance ; and after the usual salutation, inquired if I was 
the missionary appointed by the directors in London; to which I replied in the 
affirmative. This seemed to afford him much pleasure; and he added that, as I was 
young, he hoped that I should live long with him and his people. He then ordered 
a number of women to come ; I was rather puzzled to know what he intended by 
sending for women, till they arrived, bearing bundles of native mats, and long sticks 
like fishing rods. Africaner, pointing to a spot of ground, said, ‘There you must 
build a house for the missionary.’ A circle was instantly formed, and the women, 
evidently delighted with the job, fixed the poles, tied them down in the hemispheric 
form, and covered them with the mats, all ready for habitation, in the course of little 
more than half-an-hour. * * I lived nearly six months in this native hut, which very 
frequently required tightening and fastening after a storm. When the sun shone, it 
was unbearably hot; when the rain fell, I came in for a share of it ; when the wind 
blew, I had frequently to decamp to escape the dust ; and in addition to these little 
inconveniences, any hungry cur of a dog that wished a night’s lodging, would force 
itself through the frail wall, and not unfrequently deprive me of my anticipated meal 
for the coming day; and I have more than once found a serpent coiled up in a corner. 
Nor were these all the contingencies of such a dwelling, for as the cattle belonging to 
the village had no fold, but strolled about, I have been compelled to start up from a 
sound sleep, and try to defend myself and dwelling from being crushed to pieces. by 
the rage of two bulls which had met to fight a nocturnal duel. 

“ But to return to my new habitation, in which after my household matters were 
arranged, I began to ruminate on the past—the home and friends I had left, perhaps 
for ever, the mighty ocean which rolled between—the desert country through which 
I had passed to reach one still more dreary. In taking a review of the past, which 
seemed to increase in brightness, as I traced all the way in which I had been brought, 
during the stillness of my first night’s repose, I often involuntarily said and sung— 


‘Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by thy help I’m come.’ ”—pp. 103-105. 


We remember that when good John Campbell’s narratives came out, 
his verity was as much doubted as Bruce’s Travels, and that principally 
on account of his very numerous lion encounters. But now, as in the 
case of Bruce, every fresh intelligence confirms the truth of Mr. Camp- 
bell. Mr. Moffat’s book is rich in lion anecdotes. We will give one, 
because it exhibits 
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THE LION DOING HOMAGE TO “ PEACE” PRINCIPLES. 

“ A man belonging to Mr. Schmelen’s congregation at Bethany, returning home- 
wards from a visit to his friends, took a circuitous course in order to passa small 
fountain, or rather pool, where he hoped to kill an antelope to carry home to his 
family. The sun had risen to some height by the time he reached the spot, and 
seeing no game, he laid his gun down on a shelving low rock, the back part of which 
was covered over with a species of dwarf thorn-bushes. He went to the water, took 
a hearty drink, and returned to the rock, smoked his pipe, and being a little tired, 
fell asleep. In a short time the heat reflected from the rock awoke him, and, open- 
ing his eyes, he saw a large lion crouching before him, with its eyes glaring in his 
face, and within little more than a yard of his feet. He sat motionless for some 
minutes, till he had recovered his presence of mind ; then eyeing his gun, moved his 
hand slowly towards it; the lion seeing him, raised its head and gave a tremendous 
roar; he made another and another attempt, but the gun being far beyond his reach, 
he gave it up, as the lion seemed well aware of his object, and was enraged whenever 
he attempted to move his hand. 

“ His situation now became painful in the extreme ; the rock on which he sat became 
so hot that he could scarcely bear his naked feet to touch it, and kept moving them, 
alternately placing one above the other. The day passed, and the night also, but the 
lion never moved from the spot; the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon ren- 
dered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose, and walked to the water, only a 
few yards distant, looking behind as he went, lest the man should move, and, seeing 
him stretch out his hand to take his gun, turned in a rage and was on the point of 
springing upon him. The animal went to the water, drank, and returning, lay down 
at the edge of the rock. Another night passed. The man, in describing it, said, he 
knew not whether he slept, but if he did, it must have been with his eyes open, for 
he always saw the lion at his feet. Next day, in the forenoon, the animal went 
again to the water, and while there, he listened to some noise, apparently from an 
opposite quarter, and disappeared in the bushes. The man now made another effort, 
and seized his gun ; but on attempting to rise, he fell, his ankles being without power. 
With his gun in his hand, he crept towards the water, and drank, but looking at his 
feet, he saw as he expressed it, his ‘ toes roasted’ and the skin torn off with the grass. 
There he sat a few moments expecting the lion’s return, when he resolved to send 
the contents of the gun through his head; but as it did not appear, tying his gun to 
his back, the poor man made the best of his way on his hands and knees, to the 
nearest path, hoping some solitary individual might pass. He could go no farther, 
when, providentially, a person came up, who took him to a place of safety, from 
whence he obtained help, though he lost his toes and was a cripple for life.”— 
pp. 139,140. 

THE MISSIONARY’S FARE. 

“T had neither bread nor vegetables. Mr. Bartlet, of Pella, once sent me a bag 
containing a few pounds of salt, but on examining it, I could scarcely tell whether 
there was most sand or salt ; and having become accustomed to do without it, I hung 
it upon a nail, where it remained untouched. My food was milk and meat, living 
for weeks together on one, and then for a while on the other, and again on both 
together. All was well so long as I had either; but sometimes they both failed, and 
there were no shops in the country, where I could have purchased; and had 
there been any, I must have bought on credit, for money I had none. 

I had purchased some ewes from Mr. Ebner when he left the country, which I 
spared, hoping to get now and then a lamb. My meals consisted frequently of a 
draught of milk in the morning, another at noon, and a third at night, either sweet, 
sour, or curdled. I had frequently pretty long fasts, and have had recourse to the 
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‘ fasting girdle,’ as it is called. On more than one occasion after the morning ser- 
vice, I have shouldered my gun, and gone to the plain or the mountain-brow in search 
of something to eat, and, when unsuccessful, have returned, laid down my piece, 
taken the word of life, and addressed my congregation. I never liked begging, and 
have frequently been hard put to; but many a time has an unknown friend placed in 
my hut a portion of food, on which I have looked with feelings better conceived than 
described.” —pp. 146, 147. 


MOFFAT WITHOUT A HELPMEET. 

“The supply of clothes which I had received in London were, as is too often the 
case, made after the dandy fashion, and, I being still a growing youth, they soon 
went to pieces. There were no laundry-maids there, nor any thing like ironing 
or mangling. The old woman who washed my linen, sometimes with soap, but 
oftener without, was wont to make one shirt into a bag, and stuff the others into it, 
and I just took them out as they were, and more than once have I turned one, to feel 
the comfort of a clean shirt. 

“« My dear old mother, to keep us out of mischief in the long winter evenings, 
taught me both to sew and knit; and when I would tell her I intended being a man, 
she would reply, ‘ Lad, ye dinna ken whar your lot will be cast.’ She was right, for 
I have often had occasion to use the needle since. I remember once she showed me 
how a shirt might be smoothed by folding it properly, and hammering it with a piece 
of wood. Resolving one day to have a nice shirt for the Sabbath, I folded up one, 
and having prepared a suitable block, I laid it on, not a smooth hearth-stone but fine 
granite, and hammered away in good earnest, when Africaner coming by said, 
‘ What are you doing?’ ‘Smoothing my shirt,’ I replied, ‘ That is one way,’ said he. 
So it was, for on holding it up to view, it was riddled with holes, some as large as the 
point of my finger. When I left the country I had not half a dozen shirts with two 
sleeves a piece.” —pp. 147, 148. 


It is in reviewing as it is in the corn market, the trade is best carried 
on by supplying samples to purchasers. It is the sample that tempts 
the purchase. We vouch for it that our samples are not superior to 
the rich store of grain in Mr. Moffat’s warehouse, that is to say, his 
book. We thank God for what Mr. Moffat has done, and for what he 
has written. This book is, in thrilling incidents, and in truthful 
narrative, equal to Mr. Williams’s Missionary Enterprise, and we are 
persuaded that, by giving a fresh impulse to the English mind, it will 
form a new era in missionary spirit. The Christian public owe much 
to Mr. Snow, the enterprising missionary publisher, who gets these 
works up in a style that does credit to his taste, and gives pleasure to 
missionary readers. The engravings and woodcuts deserve high praise— 
and so does the Missionary Map of Africa, constructed on purpose for 


this work. 
May the God of missions bless our “ brother beloved,” and bless also 


the fit partner of his missionary life. May he establish the work of 
their hands upon them; yea, the work of their hands may he estab- 
lish it. 
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Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By George Payne, LL.D. 
Second edition, enlarged. Gladding. pp. 418. 


Wuewn this work was originally published, we expressed our opinion 
of its merits, at considerable length ; and we are happy to find that it 
has now reached a second edition. It contains the best compendium 
of Dr. Thomas Brown’s intellectual philosophy that we know of ; and 
we think it calculated to be exceedingly useful to those who wish to be 
acquainted with the doctrines of the improved Scottish school, without 
entering on the theories of the French and German metaphysicians. 
The work, however, as the author observes, is not ‘‘a mere compila- 
tion; every doctrine has passed through the crucible of his own mind.” 
In various points of mental philosophy, he differs from Brown ; but on 
the subjects of moral philosophy, his theories are quite opposed to those 
of the Scottish philosopher, who lays the foundation of virtue in the 
arbitrary constitution of the mind. 

The present edition varies, in some points, from the last. The ele- 
ments of mental science have been somewhat condensed, in order to 
allow space for an extension of the ethical part of the work; and the 
author has, in both parts, but especially in the latter, introduced modi- 
fications and alterations in some of his theories. The principal of 
these revisions occurs with reference to desire and volition, involving 
also the author’s views on the faculty of attention. Dr. Payne departs, 
in the present edition, from Brown’s theory, that attention is simply 
desire, existing as an additional element with other mental states, and 
in a peculiar reference to them, and he adopts the doctrine of Dugald 
Stewart, that attention is a “‘ mental effort,” though it must be admitted 
that the nature of this mental state is not very clearly distinguished. 
It is evident that the author’s views on this point are influenced by 
those which he holds respecting desire and volition; and we are inclined 
to think that much depends here (as well as on other points where 
minute analysis is required) on the precise signification which we give 
to terms. Many of the abstruser inquiries in mental philosophy are 
so much affected by the terminology, that they are, to an extent that 
is not always duly appreciated, questions of nomenclature. With the 
limits, however, to which we are confined, it would be hopeless to 
attempt a discussion of the point before us. On the subject of desire 
and volition, our author agrees with Dr. Brown, that, in the cases adduced 
by Reid respecting the opposition of desire and volition, there is no 
real opposition, ultimately, between them; and that “the determina- 
tion of the mind never is, and never can be, to do what in the particular 
circumstances of the moment, we do not desire to do.”’.... “Still, I 
am of opinion,” he adds, “that desire is not volition, but only an 
incitement to it, which may at all times be, and actually sometimes is 
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withstood.” That desire and volition express mental phenomena which 
are not exactly the same, is plain from the very use of the different 
terms. It seems as impossible to define volition as to define desire ; 
and this may be an argument that in volition there is something sui 
generis. We have long regarded volition as the most mysterious func- 
tion of the mind; and have felt dissatisfied with Brown’s illustrations 
on this subject, from his apparent limitation of aets of the will to mere 
bodily movements; since, as Dr. Chalmers observes, “a volition is as 
distinctly felt in the mental as in the bodily process.” On the subject 
of the causative influence of motives on volition, many important 
remarks are added, in the present edition. We must add, that Dr. 
Payne’s book derives a considerable value from his repeatedly exempli- 
fying the essential connexion which subsists between mental philosophy 
and many of the great questions connected with morals and religion. 

The last hundred pages are occupied in treating of “ Moral Science,” 
and so much additional matter has here been introduced, as to consti- 
tute, so far as this part of the volume is concerned, a new work. The 
discussions which are here included, relate, first, to ‘‘ rectitude in the 
action,” involving the questions—what is rectitude? and what is the 
standard of rectitude? Secondly, to virtue in the agent. Our author 
thinks that it admits of doubt, whether, in the valuable work of our 
venerated friend Dr. Wardlaw, on Christian Ethics, there is a sufficient 
distinction between the powers of the human mind, and its actual phe- 
nomena ; and that, in consequence, some of that excellent writer’s 
remarks on the actual state of human nature, viewed as a moral instru- 
ment, are liable to an extreme interpretation. We must confess, that 
while we have studied Dr. Wardlaw’s work with great admiration, we 
have always felt that the moral constitution of man, even as it still 
remains, has scarcely received its due, amidst the laudable zeal which is 
manifested to avoid and expose the error common to so many writers on 
ethics,—namely, to build up a satisfactory system of moral philosophy on 
the principle of mere induction from the actual phenomena of the moral 
world. That man is in a state of ruin, none who believe the Bible can 
deny, but, whatever harmony with the testimony of revelation it is 
possible to elicit from that ruin, is so much gained by way of silencing 
the sceptical philosopher. 

Dr. Payne’s work is highly valuable to the ethical student, in conse- 
quence of the judicious and dispassionate examination which he has 
instituted of the most popular theories which have prevailed on moral 
subjects. Those of Hobbs, Hutchison, Adam Smith, Brown, Butler, 
Jonathan Edwards, Clarke, Price, Paley, and Dwight, are respectively 
discussed. Dr. Payne thus states his own views respecting the nature 
of rectitude. 

“ Rectitude has a real existence in affections and actions ; or, there is an essential 
distinction between right and wrong.”—p. 330. “ Rectitude is the conformity of an 
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action, or affection, with the relations of the agent; of which conformity, the uner- 
ring intellect of God, guided in its exercise by his perfectly holy nature, is the only 
infallible judge.” ‘God has given us a revelation of the judgment he forms of the 
moral character of actions and affections, in the moral nature he has bestowed on 
man, and in the moral judgments and emotions to which that nature gives exist- 
ence.”—p. 394. “ God has given to us pre-eminently, a revelation of the judgment he 
forms of actions and affections, in the volume of inspiration.”—p. 399. 


With regard to virtue in the agent, Dr. Payne states that three things 
appear essential. 


“The action must be voluntary; it must be a right action; and it must be per- 
formed, because it is right.”—p. 402. 


Without committing ourselves to every statement of our author, we 
can safely recommend the book to those who wish to look beyond the 
surface of morals, as an excellent guide to an intelligent acquaintance 
with the subject. We may add, that the style of this volume is plain, 
lucid, void of all ambition of fine writing, which, if ever misplaced, 
certainly is so, when questions on the subjects of intellectual and moral 


_ philosophy are to be elucidated. 


CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Bagster & Sons have recently increased their claims on the grateful support 
of the religious public, and especially of biblical students, by the publication of two 
editions of the New Testament. The first is, “‘ 4 Fac-simile Reprint of the celebrated 
Genevan Testament, MDLVII., with the marginal annotations and references, the 
initial and other wood-cuts, preface, and index.” This version was made by the 
English exiles at Geneva during the persecutions of Mary, and was “ conferred dili- 
gently with the Greek and best approved translations.” “The Epistle” is from the pen 
of Calvin, and the style, orthography, and form, and even the “ fautes committed in the 
printing” are retained, so that it is a perfect transcript of that venerable book, which 
will be found alike interesting and instructive to the student of the New Testament. 
The second is, “ 4 Critical New Testament in Greek and English,” and, without 
exception, it is, in our judgment, the most beautiful and convenient copy of the 
inspired text we have ever seen. It consists of the Greek of Scholz, in a distinct and 
beautiful type, divided into paragraphs, the verses being indicated by small numerals, 
while the authorized version is printed as a marginal column on the same page with 
the Greek. The textual and marginal readings of Griesbach, and the variations of 
the editions of Stephens, Beza, and the Elzevir, are inserted as foot-notes, together 
with the marginal renderings of the English authorized version. Thus, in this 
admirable edition, the student has at one view all that he ordinarily wants to aid the 
perusal of the New Testament, and with this additional satisfaction, that the type is 
so clear and large, that he will not have to abandon the use of a favourite copy of 
the inspired pages in advancing life, because the text is no longer legible. (Bagster 
& Sons.) 

We have great pleasure in announcing Parts XXIX., XXX., and XXXI. of “ The 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ which complete that important and 
most interesting work. It forms one thick 8vo. volume of more than 1100 pages, 
and is illustrated by upwards of 500 vignettes from the antique. The articles have 
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been written by about twenty distinguished members of the Universities of Oxford; 
Cambridge, Glasgow, London, and Bonn, who have affixed their names to the 
respective articles, and which are published under the general superintendence of the 
learned editor, Dr. William Smith, the Classical Tutor of Highbury College. This 
dictionary of classical antiquities will be a valuable addition, not only to the table 
of the scholar, but to the library of every lover of history and art, who can afford to 
purchase it, while the student of the New Testament will find in it many articles that 
will illustrate its allusions to the manners and customs of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. (Taylor & Walton.) 

Those who knew the late Charles Nice Davies, or who read the deeply-interesting 
memoir of him which appeared in this magazine for June, will, we anticipate, desire 
to peruse his “ Catechism of New Testament Principles respecting the Constitution 
and Government of the Churches of Christ ;’’ “which,” as the preface states, ‘‘ was the 
last subject that occupied the attention and study of its author, it was ‘ his last act of 
life ;’ to it he gave his most profound and anxious thoughts.” It contains 236 ques- 
tions, with answers derived from the New Testament, and often in the very words of 
inspiration. “The author of this work was wont to study all ecclesiastical questions 
with his Greek Testament in his hand, and, therefore, whatever opinion he has 
advanced in this Catechism is abundantly corroborated by the clearest scriptural 
quotations.” The reader, therefore, has in this pamphlet an elucidation of our Con- 
gregational church polity as derived from the New Testament, by a learned, sagacious, 
and most honest mind, and at a price that places it within the reach of every pur- 
chaser. (Jackson & Walford.) 

The Rev. William Thorn, of Winchester, has added a very useful and cheap pam- 
phlet to his other numerous publications, entitled, “ dnt its Errors, 
Evils, and Absurdities,’’ which we can assure our readers is a most comprehensive 
and searching investigation of the dogmas and effects of that pestilent heresy. We 
do not know any cheap tract that contains such a full and scriptural exposure of 
that fretting leprosy as the essay before us. (Jackson & Walford.) 

The Rev. E. Mannering has published a respectable and useful discourse, preached 
before the East Berks Association, entitled “‘ The Devotedness of a Christian Church 
to the cause of Christ elucidated and enforced.” We wishits earnest appeals may be 
extensively read. (R. Baynes.) 

“ Puseyism, or the Errors of the Times,” by the Rev. Robert Ferguson, is a popular 
but searching examination of the leading dogmas of the Oxford school, which 
is marked by great acuteness, and will enable every reader to understand the chief 
points of the questions at issue in a small compass. (J. Snow.) 
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Fellowship between God and his People, through the Mediation of Christ. By the 
Rev. R. Littler. 18mo. Jackson & Walford. 

A Catechism of New Testament Principles, respecting the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the Churches of Christ. By the late Charles Nice Davies. 12mo. Jackson 
& Walford. 

The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by himself. Vol. 3. Morning and 
Evening Exercises. July to September. C. A. Bartlett. 

Annotations on the Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses; the Psalms of David, 
and the Song of Solomon; wherein, by comparing the Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee 
versions, and also information derived from the Talmuds, and many Jewish writers ; 
but more especially by verifying the various passages of Scripture by each other: the 
sacred record is fully explained and faithfully interpreted. By Henry Ainsworth. 
8vo. PartsI.to V. Blackie & Son. 
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A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Dr. A. Tholuck, of Halle. 
Translated from the German. By James Hamilton, M.A. With an appendix, com- 
prising two dissertations by the same author. Translated by J. E. Ryland, Esq. 
2 vols. 12mo. Being Vols. XXXVIII., XXXIX. of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet. 
T. Clarke. 

The Death of Christ, the Redemption of his People; or the Atonement regulated 
by the Divine Purposes. By Andrew Marshall, D.D.LL.D., Minister, Kirkintilloch. 
12mo. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apostles. By Albert Barnes. 
Vol. 3. 12mo. Blackie & Son. 

The Pictorial Catechism of Botany. By Anne Pratt. 18mo. Suttaby & Co. 

Popular Cyclopedia, .or Natural Science. Botany. 12mo. Wright, Allis, & 
Bagnall. 

The Holy Child Jesus, the best Example for Children. By Robert Philip. 12mo. 
J. Snow. 

Truth maintained; or the Errors of the Unconverted Examined and Exposed. By 
Alexander Reid, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 12mo. Religious Tract Society. 

The Theory and Desirableness of Revivals. Being Six Sermons. By the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, of New York. With a Preface by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel, M.A. 12mo. R. B. Blackader. 

The New Testament; consisting of the Greek Text of Scholz, with the readings, 
both textual and marginal, of Griesbach ; and the variations ‘of the editions of Ste- 
phens, 1550; Beza, 1598; and the Elzevir, 1633; with the English authorized 
version, and its marginal renderings. 12mo. Bagster & Sons. 

On the Causes which retard the Conversion of the World. Translated from the 
French. By aClergyman. 12mo. L. & G. Seeley. 

The Imperial Family Bible, with many thousand Critical, Explanatory, and Practi- 
cal Notes, &c. The whole illustrated by a superb series of engravings. Folio. Parts 
X.—XVI._ Blackie & Son. 

Scripture Illustrated by Engravings ; designed from existing Authorities. Imperial 
8vo. Part I. Religious Tract Society. 

The Song Bird. Religious Tract Society. 

Female Writers ; Thoughts on their proper Sphere, and on their power of Useful- 
ness. By M. A. Stodart. 12mo. Seeley & Co. 

Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. Henry Vaughan, B.A., Minister of Park Chapel, 
Chelsea. Post 8vo. Seeley & Co. 

The Christians’ Daily Companion, presenting an entire View of Divine Truth. By 
a Clergyman of the Church of Scotland. Imperial 8vo. Parts. V. & VI. Blackie & 
Son. 

The Biblical Atlas ; containing seventeen coloured maps, with explanatory notices. 
Imperial 8vo. Religious Tract Society. 

Congregationalism in Norwich Two Hundred Years ago. Two Discourses delivered 
on the occasion of the Second Centenary ; at the Old Meeting House, Norwich, on 
Lord’s-day, February 27,1842. By Andrew Reed, B.A. 8vo. Ward & Co. 

Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. By Robert Moffat. 8vo. 
J. Snow. 

A History of British Forest Trees, indigenous and introduced. By P. J. Selby, 
F.L.S.M.W.S. Illustrated by a wood-cut of each species, and numerous vignettes. 
8vo. Parts VII—X. J. Van Voorst. 

Account of the Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Session of the Baptist Union, 
held in London, April, 1842. With the Report of the state of the Denomination, and 
an Appendix. 8vo. Houlston & Stoneman. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tus body met again at the Congregational Library, Finsbury Circus, according to 
adjournment, on Friday morning, May 13th, at eight o’clock. 

Rev. J. Le1rcu1Lp, D.D. took the chair, and opened the meeting with the usual 
devotional exercises. 

The first business related to the autumnal meeting, upon which the Rev. RicHarp 
Exuiort, of Devizes, moved, and the Rev. J. Rosrnson, of London, seconded— 

“ That this Assembly, at the close of its present session, do stand adjourned for 
an autumnal meeting, to be held at Liverpool, in October next, in accordance with 
such arrangement as may be made by the Committee for that purpose, in conjunction 
with the beloved brethren at Liverpool, whose fraternal kindness, in inviting the 
Assembly of the Union to meet in that town, is hereby gratefully acknowledged.” 

The Rev. ALGERNoN We ts then presented to the brethren letters that have been 
received from the Rev. George Platt, Raiatea; Rev. Aaron Buzacott, Rarotonga, 
from the Secretary of the General Association of New York; the Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chapin, Connecticut ; the Congregational Union of Canada East; and from the Con- 
gregational Church assembling at the Old Meeting-House, Norwich. 

The Rev. W. Torn, of Winchester, moved, and H. Hopkins, Esq., Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, seconded— 

“ That the Assembly has received with pleasure and affection, the written commu- 
nications from various bodies of Christians now presented; and entrusts the Com- 
mittee to reply to them on its behalf with fraternal respect and regard ; and generally 
to conduct the foreign correspondence of the Union with the attention due to a 
department of its proceedings regarded by this Assembly as one of peculiar interest 
and importance.” 

The attention of the brethren was then called to a suggestion from the Committee, 
for a more public meeting of the Union, in connexion with the next annual assembly, 
when the Rev. R. Roprnson, of Witham, moved, and M. Fisuer, Esq., of Bland- 
ford, seconded— 

“That this Assembly approves the overture presented in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, for holding in connexion with the next annual assembly, a meeting of a more 
open character, to which members of churches may be admitted by ticket, at the 
period of the Friday morning hitherto devoted to the meeting of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society, should the Committee of that Society appoint some other time for 
its next annual meeting.” 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, then introduced the subject of unaccre- 
dited ministers to the notice of the assembly, it having been the subject of a long 
and interesting conversation on Monday evening, when he submitted a resolution, 
which was seconded by the Rev. David Russell, D.D., of Dundee, as follows :— 

“That this Assembly, deeply impressed with the importance of preserving uncorrupt 
and honourable character of the ministry in our churches, recommends, with respect, 
but strongly, that all associations should adopt the practice followed by the brethren 
of Dorsetshire, and of some other districts, of invariably giving testimonials to 
ministers of good reputation, when leaving their bounds ; and with the same respect 
and earnestness, advises brethren, in recommending to the officers of vacant churches, 
ministers from a distance, and the officers of vacant churches, in acting on such 
recommendations, not to proceed without satisfactory testimonials from the connexions 
which ministers so recommended, may be leaving. And the Assembly further recom- 
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mends with the same view, that students on goingforth from our Colleges, should be 
furnished, after due examination, with testimonials of their acquirements in learning, 
and of their religious character, and that when such testimonials are not known to be 
possessed by a candidate for the ministry, educated in one of our Colleges, no brethren 
should bear part in his ordination, without previous correspondence with his 
tutors.” 

The meeting then adjourned to attend the annual meeting of the “Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society,” at Weigh House Chapel, Fish Street Hill. 

At two o’clock the ministers and delegates re-assembled in the Congregational 
Library for dinner, Dr. Leifchild in the chair. As soon as thanks were given, the 
business was resumed, when the Rev. Robert Halley, D.D., of Manchester, moved, 
and the Rev. J. Campbell, D.D., of the Tabernacle, seconded— 

“ That this Assembly requests the Treasurer and Secretaries of the Union to retain 
their respective offices, and the ministers and brethren whose names shall be read to 
act as Committee for the year ensuing.” 

The Rev. Taomas Binney, of London, moved, and the Rev. Witt1am SPENCER, 
of Devonport, seconded— 

“ That the thankful acknowledgments of this Assembly be presented to the Com- 
mittee of management of the Congregational Library, for kindly permitting the use 
of the building for all the various meetings and proceedings of the present session.” 

The discussion was then resumed on the paper relating to the validity of our 
ministry, when the Rev. R. Extiorr, of Devizes, moved, and the Rev. THomas 
James, of Woolwich, seconded— 

“ That the document on the validity of our ministry be referred to the Committee 
for revision in accordance with the discussion it has now undergone, in order that it 
may be submitted for further consideration to the Autumnal meeting of the Assembly, 
to be held at Liverpool, in October next.” 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN and the Rev. A. WELLS, as two of the Secretaries, then 
proposed the last resolution as follows— 

“That this Assembly has enjoyed high satisfaction in seeing the chair occupied by 
a brother so deservedly respected and beloved as the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, and presents 
to him its warmest thanks for his valuable services in presiding over its proceedings.”’ 

The meeting then adjourned, most of the ministers present having to attend at the 
sacramental services of the London Missionary Society. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SCOTLAND. 


The Thirtieth Anniversary of this valuable Association was held in Edinburgh on 
Tuesday, April 19th, and succeeding days. ; 

The friends of The Theological Academy of Glasgow held its annual meeting in 
Albany Street Chapel on Tuesday evening. The chair was taken at 7 o’clock, by John 
Gibson, Esq. W.S. Mr. Cullen, of Leith, read the report, the adoption of which was 
proposed by Mr. Tait, of Blairgowrie, and Mr. Thompson, of Dunfermline. Mr. Swan, 
late missionary in Siberia, and Mr. Campbell, of Greenock, proposed thanks to the 
tutors, which Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Mackenzie suitably acknowledged. Professor 
Smith, of Rotherham College, and the delegate from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, proposed the re-appointment of the officers, &c., which Mr. 
Yule supported. Thanks having been voted to the chairman, this numerous and 
respectable meeting adjourned. 

On Wednesday morning, a preliminary meeting of the friends of the Union 
was held in Richmond Place Chapel, at which, after devotional exercises, arrange- 
ments were made for the more efficiently carrying out the objects of the Union. 
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At six o’clock, a public soirée was held in the ‘Large Waterloo Rooms, Thomas 
Russell, Esq., in the chair, when a company of about six hundred ladies and gentlemen 
partook of tea, after which, the chairman addressed the meeting, and stated some cheer- 
ing facts, illustrative of the steady progress of the Congregational body in Scotland. 

1. Increase in the number of the churches. The number of churches connected 
with the Union at its formation thirty years ago, was from fifty-three to sixty. At 
present, their number is 113, by which it appears that our churches have nearly 
doubled since 1812. 

2. Increase of the funds. Its first report states— 


1813—receipts of the year at ‘ ‘ , « £156 
1823—ten years later : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 630 
1832—nine years later ‘ ‘ ‘ ° , 1,100 
1842—nine years later ° . ° 1,500 


Mr. Lowe, of Forfar, addressed the mune on “ “The importance and necessity of 
Christians being well grounded in their principles.” 

Mr. Russell, of Glasgow, followed “On the duty of churches to propagate the 
Gospel in their own immediate localities.” 

Mr. Shoebotham, of Dundee, spoke on the necessity which exists, especially at 
the present crisis, for a still closer bond of union amongst Christian churches ; and on 
the importance of friendly intercourse being cultivated between the members of 
sister churches, particularly those in large towns.” 

Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, addressed the audience “On the duty of churches to pro- 
mote the cause of missions, both at home and abroad.” 

He was followed by Mr. Smith, of Sheffield, who was succeeded by Mr. Alexander, 
of Edinburgh, who spoke on the duty of churches to give due encouragement to 
young men of piety and talent, who propose to devote themselves to the work 
of the ministry. 

Mr. Knowles delivered a closing address on the advantages of social meetings; and 
the company separated, after five hours of intellectual and spiritual enjoyment, at 
eleven o'clock ! ! 

On Thursday morning, April 21st, a public breakfast was held at the Waterloo 
Rooms, when a large company assembled, especially to hear the claims of The 
Widows’ Fund. 

At noon, the annual sermon was preached in Albany Street Chapel, by Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Glasgow, from Matt. xix. 37. The subject was exceedingly appro- 
priate, and illustrated in a very able and interesting manner. 

In the evening, the annual public meeting was held in Argyle Square Chapel, 
Adam Black, Esq. in the chair. Mr. Watson, the venerable Secretary, read an 
abstract of the Report, the adoption of which was proposed by Messrs. Pullar, 
of Glasgow, and Paterson, of Walls. 

Mr. Andrew Russell, of Dundee, and Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, proposed a second 
resolution, and the latter introduced Mr. Smith, of Rotherham, as the representative 
of our Southern Union to the churches of the north. After Mr. Smith had spoken, 
Mr. Baxter, of Dundee, proposed that Dr. Russell be appointed to attend the annual 
meeting. of the Congregational Union of England and Wales in their name. Mr. 
Cullen, of Leith, seconded it ; and it being adopted, Dr. Russell consented to fulfil the 
appointment. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by Messrs. Kirk, of Hamilton; Marshall, 
of Stirling ; Alexander, of Edinburgh ; Baillie Grieve, of Edinburgh ; and Baillie Muir, 
of Greenock. 

The spacious chapel was crowded in every part, and the proceedings appear 
to have been of a very cheering and useful character throughout. 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


Tue anniversary of the Congregational Union of Ireland was held in Dublin as 
follows ; the Rev. T. James, of Woolwich, attending as delegate from the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 

On Tuesday, June 14th, the proceedings were commenced by an early prayer- 
meeting in Plunkett Street Meeting House. The Rev. John Powell, minister of the 
place, presided, and the Rev. Messrs. Dillon of Wexford, James of Woolwich, Mor- 
rison of Armagh, and Shaw, of Moy, conducted the devotional exercises. 

At 11 o’clock, an examination of the students in the Dublin Theological Institution 
was held, the Rev. W. Cooper in the chair. Highly gratifying proofs were given of 
the proficiency made by the young brethren, during the session then concluding, and 
a certificate to that effect was subsequently prepared, and signed by several of the 
ministers present. In the evening of the same day, a public meeting of the friends 
of the institution was held in Zion Chapel, Kings Inns Street, P. D. Hardy, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. An excellent report was read by the Rev. W. H. Cooper, 
detailing the history and present state of the institution, by which it appeared, that 
one of the students had entered at Trinity College, and that others had prepared to 
do so, but the Committee had not felt at liberty to encourage them, chiefly through 
want of funds. Several applications had been received from candidates for admission. 
The report made special acknowledgment of the zeal and liberality which the con- 
gregation of Hoxton Chapel, London, had shown in support of the institution. Reso- 
lutions were proposed and seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Lyon, Godkin, James, Wat- 
son, Smith, King, Shepperd, and Hodgins. 

On Wednesday, June 15th, a general conference of the members of the Union was 
held, the Rev. John Mallagh, of Kilkeel, presiding. In the evening, the Rev. James 
Lyon was ordained in York Street Chapel, as a missionary in connexion with the 
Union. After reading the scriptures, and prayer by the Rev. G. N. Watson, of Lime- 
rick, the Rev. T. James, of Woolwich, delivered a luminous and powerful discourse 
on the principles of ecclesiastical order and the Christian ministry. The Rev. W. H. 
Cooper asked the questions, to which Mr. Lyon gave most satisfactory and interesting 
replies. The Rev. W. Cooper offered the ordination prayer, the Rev. W. Urwick, D.D. 
addressed Mr. Lyon, the Rev. N. Shepperd preached to the people, and the Rev. A. 
King, of Cork, concluded by prayer and the benediction. 

On Thursday, June 16th, a large and respectable company breakfasted together at 
Radley’s Hotel, Dairne Street; Timothy Turner, Esq. was called to the chair, and 
being obliged to leave before the meeting ended, was succeeded by P. D. Hardy, Esq. 
The Rev. Messrs. Dillon, James, Morrison, Fordyce, of Aughnacloy, White, of Ennis- 
killen, Brien, of Dungarvan, Gordon, of Derry, and the Secretaries of the Union, spoke 
on the occasion. " 

After the public breakfast, a ministerial conference was held, at which several of 
the brethren engaged in prayer, and the Rev. N. Shepperd, of Sligo, read an essay, 
prepared by request, on devotedness of heart in the work of the ministry. The 
brethren expressed their warm approval of the sentiments contained in the essay, and 
several intimated their wish that it might be prepared for circulation in a more per- 
manent form. Much pleasure and profit were anticipated from such conferences in 
future years. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening of Thursday, the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union Home Mission was held in York Street Chapel, Timothy Turner, Esq., Treasurer 
of the Union, in the chair. After prayer by the Rev. Jephson Potter, of Coleraine, 
the report of the Committee was read. It described the labours of young brethren ° 
from Springhill and Blackburn Colleges, and the Dublin Theological Institution, 
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during the summer recess of last year, and then gave a general view of the stated 
proceedings of the mission. The Rev. J. Hodgins had accepted a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of the church in Belfast, and had entered on his labours in that im- 
portant town and its neighbourhood, under circumstances of great promise. The 
district in which Mr. H. had previously been engaged, between Dublin and Waterford, 
had since been occupied by Mr. Bell, the senior student in the Dublin Theological 
Institution. The Rev. J. D. Smith continued to labour with much encouragement in 
Newry and its vicinity. The Rev. James Lyon, formerly a missionary at Cadiz, in 
Spain, but who was obliged to leave that country by the influence of the priesthood 
with the civil power, had been engaged and stationed as a missionary in the city of 
Waterford and the surrounding district. Besides adverting to other labourers, 
including the Rev. J. Jennings, who is engaged in the range between Cork and 
Tralee, and the Rev. John Powell in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, the report 
acknowledges various receipts of donations from friends in England and Scotland, a 
legacy of £50 from the late Mrs. James of Birmingham, and a remittance of £350 
from the Irish Evangelical Society, being double the amount of sums received in 
Ireland up to December last, inclusive. The report pressed earnestly for an accession 
of suitably qualified evangelists, as peculiarly required by the present circumstances 
of the country. By the treasurer’s balance sheet it appeared, that nearly £350 had 
been raised in Ireland for the Union, during the preceding twelvemonth, besides 
sums which have been received by the Irish Evangelical Society, for mission purposes, 
and will be transferred to the Union. The meeting was addressed by James Reid, 
Esq. of Blackwater Town, formerly Treasurer to the Union, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Watson, Godkin, Smith, W. H. Cooper, King, James, Jennings, Hodgins, Shaw, and 
Bain, of Straide. 

On the evening of Friday, June 17th, the ordinance of the Lord’s supper was 
administered in Zion Chapel, Kings Inns Street, to the members of the united 
churches. The Rev. W. Cooper presided, and several other of the ministerial brethren 
took part in the solemn and affecting service. 

Thus closed a series of meetings which, it is believed, never were surpassed for 
hallowed interest and impression at any preceding anniversary of the Union. Pro- 
tracted, as most of them were, the attention of the persons assembled was sustained 
to the last. All hands appeared to blend in devotedness to the spread and establish- 
ment of Christ’s reign in the country. Ministers and friends were cheered on to 
perseverance in the work of God; and it is hoped, that every succeeding year will 
bring with it an increase of blessing to the Irish churches thus pledged to shine as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life. 

Among other topics which occupied the attention of the Union conferences, were, 
the state of the law affecting marriages by Protestant Dissenting ministers in Ireland, 
and the appointment of delegates to represent the Irish Union at the anniversaries of 
the English and Scottish Unions next year. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS, 


Oxrorpsuire AND West Berks Association.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
the Oxfordshire and West Berks Association, held at Wallingford, on the 25th and 
26th of April, 1842, the Rev. Spedding Curwen, of Reading, preached on the 
Monday evening, and the Rev. C. Hyatt, of Stoken Church, on the Tuesday evening. 
A public prayer-meeting was held on Tuesday morning at seven; a meeting of the 
ministers for prayer and conference at half-past nine; a meeting of ministers and 
delegates at eleven ; at half-past two the members of the church at Wallingford, the 
ministers of the association, and delegates of the churches assembled to hear the 
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letters sent by the associated churches. At the close of the public service on Tuesday 
evening a communion service was held. The Rev. W. Woolley, of Pangbourn ; 
H. March, of Newbury ; and E. Jones, of Oxford, addressed the communicants and 
spectators. The Rev. W. Smith, of Farringdon; J. Rutherford, of Chinnor; S. S. 
Hatch, of Wallingford; J. Caterer, of Peppard; C. Davies, of Wheatley; R. Tozer, 
of Witney; and W. F. Sharp, of Abingdon, engaged in the devotional parts of the 
service. It was recommended tothe churches that each should send ten shillings per 
annum to the Congregational Union, and to receive back five shillings worth of tracts. 
From the funds of the association, five pounds were voted to the Congregational 
Union. 


Norra Ripine AssgciaTion.—-On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 26th and 
27th, the annual meeting of the North Riding Association of Congregational Churches, 
Yorkshire, was held at Northallerton. The principal object of the association is the 
spread of evangelical truth through the Riding. In conjunction with the Home 
Missionary Society, the liberal aid of which it has for many years enjoyed, it has 
been the means, through the blessing of God, of planting and reviving numerous 
churches through this extensive but spiritually destitute district. The meeting was 
very numerously attended by ministers and delegates. The Rev. I. C. Potter, of 
Whitby, Secretary, preached the usual preparatory sermon, on Tuesday evening, from 
Rev. ii. 10, “ These things saith He...that walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks.” On Wednesday morning, a private meeting for religious conference 
was held by the ministers at the house of the Rev. J. Walker, and a public prayer 
meeting was held at the same time, for the delegates and members of churches. The 
meeting for business commenced at half-past nine. The letters from the various 
Home Missionary Stations in connection with the Association, as well as those from 
brethren receiving aid, communicated, in general, pleasing and refreshing intelligence. 
With one or two exceptions, the churches are growingly prosperous. In the evening 
a public Home Missionary meeting was held, the Rev. J. Walker in the chair. The 
meeting was very efficiently addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Walker, Potter, Kidd, 
Schofield, James, Hackett, M‘Dowall, Mitchell, and Harrison. This being the first 
time that the Association held its meeting at Northallerton, it was most pleasing to 
the ministers and delegates to witness the cordial manner in which the friends shewed 
their hospitality and their love to the cause; while it is still more pleasing to receive 
testimony that the meetings have produced a lively interest in the great object of the 
Association—the spread of the Gospel throughout the Riding. 


Surrey Mission.—The forty-fifth anniversary of this society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 20th of April, at Union Chapel (Rev. J. Hunt’s) Brixton Hill. The Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan preached in the morning, from Acts v. 42. The Rev. J. M. Soule, of 
Battersea, and the Rev. J. Edwards, of Kingston, conducted the devotional services. 

The public meeting was held in the evening, W. B. Gurney, Esq. in the chair. 
The Rev. J. Johnson, of Farnham, prayed; and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
T. Jackson, J. Mirams, J. Hill, Dr. Matheson, R. Ashton, S. A. Dubourg, J. Hunt, 
and W. Jackson. The congregations were respectable, and the most delightful har- 
mony and Christian feeling characterized the proceedings of the day. 

The report, which was read by the Rev. J. E. Richards, announced that another 
missionary had been employed during the year, (making five,) that the funds had 
increased ; and that all the stations were in a prosperous condition. At the same 
time, it was stated as a matter of regret, that there are more than thirty villages in the 
county, ascertained to be destitute of an evangelical ministry ; but the’committee feel 
they would not be justified in extending the operations of the society, with its present 
limited resources. 
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It is earnestly hoped that the interesting facts detailed, and the impressive appeals 
made to the meeting, will lead to some prompt and vigorous effort to meet the press- 
ing exigency, and especially, that the plan so strongly recommended by Dr. Matheson, 
of every congregation making an annual collection, will receive the cordial concur- 
rence of the ministers and churches of the county. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. J. Hickson, 
Wandsworth, Treasurer; the Rev. J. E. Richards, Wandsworth; the Rev. J. M. 
Soule, Battersea; and the Rev. R. Connebee, Dorking, Secretaries. 


ANNIVERSARY OF Brecon CoLLEGE.—On Tuesday, the 31st of May, and Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 1st and 2nd of June, the annual examination of the students 
took place, and gave great satisfaction to the gentlemen present. 

Classical and Oriental Departments.—The Junior class had attended in Latin to 
Ellis’s Exercises ; the Eclogues of Virgil; and selections from Phedrus, Esop, Cxsar, 
and Ovid. In Greek, they had read the first Delectus of Valpy, and Selections from 
Hierocles, Esop, and Patalphatus.—The second class had read in Latin, the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Books of Cesar; the Ist and 2nd Books of the Georgics; and the 6th 
Book of the Eneid. In Greek, they had read the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians; Selections from Xenophon, Euripides, Sophocles, and Eschylus; and the 
1st Book of the Iliad. Selections from the New Testament were rendered into 
Welsh. In Hebrew, they had read the nine first Psalms. The Senior class had read 
the 3rd and 4th Books of the Odes of Horace; the Book of the Epodes and the Car- 
men Seculare; and the Germany of Tacitus, in which they were examined ad aper- 
turam Libri. In Greek, they had read the 5th and 6th Books of Homer; the Edipus 
Tyrrannus of Sophocles, and portions of Herodotus. In Hebrew, they had attended 
to Stuart’s Grammar, and had read the Book of Ruth and part of Isaiah. In Chal- 
dee, they were examined in the second chapter of Daniel; and in Syriac, the third of 
Maithew was selected for examination. 

Other Departments.—The senior class—after Mr. Fairclough had read a paper on 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures—read extracts, at the option of the examiners, from 
a course written by themselves, in Welsh, on the Analysis of all the Books of the 
New Testament. The second class were examined in ecclesiastical history ; and Mr. 
Jacobs read an Essay on the Apostolical Fathers. The third class read papers on 
Philology, illustrated by numerous examples, with special reference to the Welsh 
language. The fourth class had written a course in Welsh, on “ Universal History,” 
but the answers were given in English. The fifth class, after Mr. Lloyd had read an 
Essay on Mathematics, were examined in the first four Books of Euclid: the course 
was prosecuted in English, but some of the propositions were done very happily into 
Welsh. The first and second classes united in “ Natural Philosophy.” Messrs, 
Hughes and Willems read essays; and the class were examined on somatology— 
genesis of force—dynamics—statics ics—machinery—friction—and the his- 
tory, principles, and working of steam engines. 

In rhetoric, Scripture antiquities, and several other courses to which some of the 
classes had attended, time did not allow of their being examined. The general pro- 
ficiency made by them, reflected much credit upon themselves and their tutors. The 
friends of the institution have abundant cause for congratulation and thankful- 
ness; and it is hoped, that the effort they now make to enlarge and improve its 
LIBRARY may be encouraged. 





OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


Opening oF Atsion Cuape., Huiti.—In our magazine for March (page 208) 
we inserted an interesting account of the origin of a new Congregational church at 
Hull, and of the steps that had been taken to erect a spacious chapel in the new part 
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of that ancient borough. We are now happy to record the religious exercises which 
were connected with the opening of this noble house of prayer. 

The first services were held on Wednesday, April 20th, when Dr. Harris, of 
Cheshunt College, preached on Matt. vi. 10, “ Thy will be done, &c.,” in the morning; 
and Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, in the evening, preached from Titus ii. 11, 12, “ For 
the grace of God, &c.” 

On Thursday, April 1st, two services were also held, when, in the morning, Dr. 
Beaumont, of the Wesleyan connexion, preached from Psalm cxvi. 22, 23, “ The 
stone which the builders, &c.,” and in the evening, the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, 
from Revelations, xx. 11—13, “ And I saw a great white throne, &c.” On Friday 
morning, a public breakfast was held in the Music Hall, at which nearly 200 persons 
sat down. , 

After the cloth had been removed, 

Sir William Lowthrop was called to the chair, on taking which he said, it gave him 
great pleasure to meet his friends on such an occasion as the present. The last time 
he met them in these rooms was now nearly twelve months ago; they then met on 
the occasion of laying the foundation stone of the building, the opening of which 
they were now assembled to celebrate. As might be expected, they had had, during 
the progress of so great an undertaking, many difficulties to encounter, many obsta- 
cles to surmount, but he would wish to bear his testimony, that, throughout the 
whole of the proceedings he had met with the entire and hearty co-operation of all 
with whom he had been associated in the work, and to this only, under the blessing 
of God, could be attributed the present favourable aspect of their undertaking. He 
could also bear honourable testimony to the kindliness of spirit and sympathy which 
had ever been displayed towards them by the beloved pastor and church from which 
they had just separated. It was most gratifying to him to see that, placed under 
such peculiar circumstances as their pastor had been, he should be so ready to 
encourage and cheer them on in their work, though well knowing that, by the erec- 
tion of the new chapel, he would be separated from those with whom he had long 
held sweet fellowship and communion. There were, however, still those left in the 
parent church sufficient to carry on its proceedings prosperously, and only just suffi- 
cient had withdrawn themselves in order to promote and extend the new colony. 
What had been done had been done on principle, to strengthen the hands of disseut, 
and promote Christianity in thetown. Sir William then said, he trusted that the new 
and the old church would now strengthen each other’s hands, and that a spirit of 
Christian zeal and emulation would be excited. He thought that hitherto dissenters 
had not endeavoured to spread their principles with the activity they ought to have 
done, and he trusted that the erection of the new chapel would be the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of dissent in the East Riding. After alluding appro- 
priately to the principles of charity and benevolence which ought to actuate them 
in the carrying out of their object, Sir William concluded by calling upon them to 
exert every effort and strain every nerve to promote the kingdom of Christ. 

The Rev. R. W. Hamilton being called upon, next rose and addressed the meeting. 
After afew congratulatory allusions to the beautiful structure which had been raised, 
and which, he said, was in striking contrast to those ill-conceived, badly executed, 
ugly places of worship which some time ago were uniformly erected by dissenters, 
Mr. H. referred to the peculiar position and noble conduct of the Rev. T. Stratten, 
on the present trying occasion. He would have been more or less than man if he 
had not felt, and felt keenly on the present subject. Who could think of forty beloved 
members of his church alienated—not in heart, but in influence—from the church in 
which they had so long assembled to worship—who could think of this without feel- 
ings of peculiar emotion? They knew that Mr. S. must have felt the separation, and 
felt it keenly, so long as he knew not to what extent that might be; but now that he 
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knew how many of his beloved flock were to be separated from him, he was again 
cheerful, and anxious, by doing everything in his power, to render these founders of a 
new colony prosperous in their arduous undertaking. Of Hull it could not be said 
that the minister and his flock were at variance—as he feared might be said in some 
places—but that they were of one heart and of one mind. Mr. Hamilton then alluded 
to the word dissent, and in a humorous manner, and then went on to explain that 
dissent was a wrong term. Dissenters loved unity, brotherly love, and Christian 
freedom, and endeavoured to promote them. They were called schismatics ; but they 
were not so, and those who termed them such ought to settle the schisms in their own 
body before they reproached others with the term. “ But why,” continued the Rev. 
speaker, “ call me a schismatic? I never left the church. I never was baptised in 
the waters of her font. I never worshipped at her altar. I have as good a right to be 
of my own church as they of theirs. But what if I prove that our system is more 
ancient than theirs? If I prove that before Edward and Elizabeth there existed 
churches of our denomination, numerous and multiplying? What if our ministers 
were among the earliest victims of Mary and of the fires at Smithfield? Supposing 
all this can be shown. Then, surely, the question becomes rather interesting, whe- 
ther we left a certain system, or whether that system left us.” Mr. H. then expressed 
his desire that all the churches having at heart the promotion of the kingdom of 
Christ should be united, and concluded by saying that he trusted the time was not 
far distant when they would be acknowledged as good and able men, although dis- 
senters. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Lord, (Wesleyan,) Binney, 
T. Stratten, James Sibree, G. Morley, and J. Richardson, and also by Messrs. W. 
Gibson, J. Bowden, E. Squire, W. W. Hyde, S. Westerdale, after which a collection 
was then made, and the meeting separated. 

In the evening of Friday, the Rev. Thos. Binney preached from 2 Timothy i. 10, 
“ Our Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death, &c.” ; 

On the following Lord’s-day, services delightfully illustrating the harmony of the 
two churches were held at Fish Street Chapel, (Mr. Stratten’s,) and at Albion Chapel, 
when Messrs. Hamilton, Binney, and Newman Hall preached. The whole amount of 
the collections on this auspicious occasion exceeds £1200, a noble offering in these 
times of depression upon the altar of Christian principle. 

Most cordially do we congratulate our Congregational brethren in Hull, on the 
noble example they have given, which, with similar occurrences in other towns, 
seems to indicate that a new era has commenced in the history of our body, and that 
our Zion is about to “lengthen her cords,” as well as to “strengthen her stakes.” 
“ O Lord, we beseech thee, send now prosperity.” 


Zion Cuapet, Hutme, Mancuester.—This handsome and spacious chapel, 
which has been erected for the ministrations of the Rev. James Gwyther, was opened 
in the first week of May. Special preparatory prayer-meetings were held on Mon- 
day morning and on Wednesday evening, which were well attended, and marked by 
a truly devotional spirit. The first public service was on Thursday morning, May 
5th. It was opened by the Rev. J. L. Poore, who read the Scriptures and prayed ; 
after which the Rev. Dr. Raffles delivered a powerful and deeply-impressive sermon, 
from Psalm xi. 4, “ The Lord is in his holy temple.” The Doctor, towards the close 
of his discourse, took occasion to address Mr. Gwyther, (who has laboured in Hulme 
for more than than thirteen years,) in a most animating and encouraging strain. In 
affectionate and touching terms he expressed the high esteem and warm regard in 
which Mr. Gwyther is held, not only by the Doctor himself, but the Independent 
ministers generally in this large district,*and gave utterance to the most ardent 
wishes, that his comfort may be long continued, and his prosperity largely increased. 
In the evening, Dr. Harris, President of Cheshunt College, preached ; his subject was 
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taken from Proverbs viii. 31—36. : The sermon, which was distinguished by the 

highest degree of beauty and impressiveness, was heard with the deepest interest and 

feeling by a crowded congregation. On the succeeding Sabbath, the chapel was again 

crowded both parts of the day. The services were conducted, with great appropri- 

ateness and effect, by Dr. Andrew Reed, of London, who preached from Matt. vi. 

10, in the morning, and in the evening from Num. x. 29. On Monday evening, these 

interesting engagements were concluded by a searching and faithful sermon from the 

Rev. James Parsons, of York, who took his text from Joshua xxii. 20. It was a 

pleasing feature in these sacred and interesting exercises, that they breathed the most 

generous and catholic spirit, and were peculiarly marked by a direct and earnest aim 

at the conversion of souls. The chapel was greatly admired by all who attended, 

both ministers and laymen, as well on account of its interior arrangements, as for its 

exterior appearance and commanding situation. It is designed in the Roman style 

of arehitecture, and of the Corinthian order, the example of Jupiter Stator being 

adopted. The entrance front consists of a portico supported by two columns, and 

ante-flanked by wings having angular pilasters, the whole being surmounted by the 

entablature and pediment; and has, from its great elevation, and the noble simpli- 

city of its parts, a very imposing and temple-like appearance. The portico, which 

is approached by a spacious flight of steps, communicates with lobbies leading directly 

to the body of the chapel, and also by staircases to the galleries. The interior, which 

is lofty and of good proportions, is well lighted with circular-headed windows, and 

is capable of containing upwards of 1100 persons, inclusive of about 300 children, 

for whom a separate gallery is provided in a second tier.at the north end. There 

are galleries all round the chapel, the appearance of which in a continuous and 

unbroken front, supported by tasteful cantelevers, is at once novel ‘and pleasing. 

The singing gallery is at the back of the pulpit, immediately over the vestry, and © 
being in a recess with two Corinthian columns, and pilasters in front, forms a strik- 
ing feature, and adds much to the effect of the interior. An ornamental pendentive, 
upwards of twelve feet in diameter, in the centre of the ceiling, has been adopted 
for the purpose of ventilation, and is intended to have a large chandelier suspended 
from it, in place of the temporary one now used, to light the whole of the chapel. 
It is of a bold and rich character, and when lighted up has a most beautiful effect. 
The pulpit is of oak, supported by a pedestal formed of angular trusses, it, is 
elaborately carved and of elegant design. On the basement story of the chapel, 
approached by separate staircases from the lobbies, and also from the yards, are 
spacious and well-lighted school and class rooms, capable of accommodating a cur- 
rent attendance of 1000 children. The children’s gallery, already mentioned, forms 
an entirely new feature in our chapels, and the lightness and elegance of its con- 
struction give it a very pleasing effect when seen from the body of the chapel. 
Another arrangement worthy of notice is the form of the pews, most of which 
sweep towards the pulpit, so as to bring each auditor as nearly as possible with his 
face to the minister, whilst the backs are made to incline gently like the back of a 
chair, which contributes greatly to the comfort of the occupants. 

The windows are glazed with frosted glass, to soften the effect of the light in the 
day, (so that there is no occasion for blinds,) and the gas-lights are so arranged that 
not a single branch will intervene between the minister and his congregation. This 
is secured by lighting the chapel principally by the central chandelier, (which is very 
elevated,) the only other lights being branches from the walls under the lower 
gallery, and from the sides of the singers’ gallery, not one of which is seen from the 
pulpit. The result of this is, that whilst an ample supply of light is diffused through 
every part of the chapel, not a single shadow is thrown in any direction. The build- 
ing has been erected under the superintendence of William Hayley, Esq., architect, 
Manchester, from plans designed by himself. The whole cost is about £4000, and 
had trade been prosperous in Manchester, a very light debt would have been left 
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upon it at its opening. At the dinner in the school-room, after the first service, it 
was stated, that the deficiency remaining was £1700, when a gentleman, who has 
already been a liberal contributor, offered ten per cent. upon £700, if that amount 
were raised by the Ist of January next, and we trust the Christian public will enable 
Mr. Gwyther and his people to claim that liberal offer. The case is one of deep 
interest ; the congregation has been raised under Mr. Gwyther’s labours from a state 
of deepest depression, there having been only seventeen persons present when he 
first preached in the old chapel, whilst the district in which his chapel stands, com- 
prising nearly 30,000 persons, for whom one church and a small Methodist chapel 
are the only places of public worship provided, calls loudly for Christian sympathy 
and Christian help. 
ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday morning, the 30th of March, the Rev. Henry Birch, of Rotherham 
College, was solemnly ordained to the office of Christian pastor over the church 
assembling in Providence Chapel, Driffield, Yorkshire. The Rev. J. Sibree, of Hull, 
commenced the service by reading a suitable portion of Scripture and by prayer. 
The Rev. T. Stratten, of Hull, delivered the introductory discourse, in which he 
undertook to prove that apostolical succession was a fable. The compass of thought, 
the power of argument, and the beauty of illustration, which this discourse exhibited, 
carried the conviction to every mind that the preacher was master of his theme, 
The Rev. J. Mather, of Beverley, asked the usual questions, and received Mr. Birch’s 
replies. The Rev. Robinson Pool, the late pastor, offered the ordination prayer. 
Mr. Pool resigned his charge last August, through years and deep affliction. He 
had long borne the heat and burden of the day, as the pastor of one of the most 
flourishing churches in the West Riding. At the close of the prayer he alluded to 
it, as probaby the last public service he should perform; which affected all the 
ministers present, but especially him on whom his hands were laid. An interesting 
charge was given to the minister by the Rev. W. H. Stowell, President of Rotherham 
College. In the evening, the Rev. James Parsons, of York, preached to a most 
crowded and attentive audience. The other devotional parts of the service were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Normanton, of Driffield, (Baptist), Flocker, of Market- 
Weighton, Pearson, of Pocklington, Schofield, of Malton, E. Morley, of Hull, Stirmey, 
of Frodingham, and Sunderland, of Riston. Several special meetings were held 
during the week, the object of which was to secure more eminent piety in those who 
had already believed, and the conversion of those who were yet in their sins. 
Fervent prayers ascended, solemn vows were made, holy desires were breathed, and 
“times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” were enjoyed by many. 


On Wednesday the 20th April, the Rev. Benjamin Cuzens, late of Crick, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, was ordained pastor of the Independent church at Broadway, in 
Worcestershire. The Rev. Geo. Cole, of Evesham, introduced the services of the day 
by reading the Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. Henry Welsford, of Tewkesbury, 
explained the nature of a Christian church ; the Rev. Thos. Helmore, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, proposed the usual questions, and offered up the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
George Redford, D.D. LL.D., of Worcester, delivered an interesting and affectionate 
charge, and the Rev. — Hockins, of Evesham, concluded with prayer. In the evening 
an appropriate sermon was preached to the people, by the Rev. J. Cubit, of Bourton- 
on-the-water. Collections were made after each service towards the erection of a 
new and more commodious place of worship, which is become absolutely necessary to 
accommodate the increasing congregation. A piece of ground has been purchased 
on an eligible spot, and vested in the hands of trustees under the auspices of Dr. 
Redford, and it is hoped that soon a sufficient sum will be raised to justify a com- 
mencement of the building. Any assistance towards this object will be thankfully 
received, and may be sent to Richard Evans, Esq., Worcester. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE Mitt Hitt Grammar Scuooi.—This delightful celebra- 
tion was held on Wednesday, June 22nd, in the chapel and hall of this collegiate 
institution. The state of the weather being most auspicious, a large and highly 
respectable company had assembled in the chapel by eleven o’clock. The Rev. 
James Hill, of Clapham, commenced the proceedings of the day with devotional 
exercises of singing, reading the Scriptures, and prayer. After which, Thomas 
Piper, Esq., the Treasurer, having taken the chair, Dr. William Smith, Classical 
Tutor of Highbury College, presented a satisfactory Report, from the Committee of. 
Examination, of the state of the school. Passages from the Greek and Roman 
classics, and from the poets of Germany, France, and England were recited by eleven 
of the young gentlemen. The Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, delivered the prizes 
of the year, and the certifi¢ates of honour to the most successful pupils, accompanied 
by very appropriate counsels and instructive suggestions to the juvenile competitors. 
The young gentlemen then performed an exercise in vocal music, as taught by Mr. 
Hullah. The Rev. Thomas Binney, of London, ascended the pulpit, and delivered 
parts of a beautiful and impressive address, which, on account of time, he greatly 
abbreviated. We are happy to announce, that the pages of our next number will be 
enriched with the whole of this masterly paper, which, we doubt not, will be read 
with instruction and delight in many families. A handsome cold collation was pre- 
pared in the hall, at which about 250 ladies and gentlemen sat down. After dinner 
the company were addressed by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith, Rev. A. Wells, Rev. T. 
Binney, Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Rev. J. H. Crump, the chaplain, and T. Priestly, Esq., 
the head master. The company left the hall for the grounds, adorned with splendid 
shrubs and trees, associated with the name and sacred to the memory of Linnzus, 
while the distant prospect delighted every eye with its richness and variety. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


The increasing gloom and present urgency of our domestic affairs, renders it a 
matter of satisfaction that we need say but little respecting foreign news, and that 
that little is, on the whole, of a cheering character. 

The ascendancy of Buitish power in AFFGANISTAN is again secured, by the Anglo- 
Indian army forcing the dreary, dreaded, Khybar Pass, formidable even to native 
troops, and so fatal to our own, without any great sacrifice of life; while Sir R. 
Sale has, by a splendid sortie from Jellalabad, completely routed Akhbur Khan and 
his 6000 men, burned their camp, and recaptured some pieces of cannon seized 
by the enemy at the massacre of our troops at Khoord Cabul. Some reverses had 
also occurred, which, if not sufficient to occasion uneasiness, are quite enough to illus- 
trate the precarious nature of the warfare in which our brave soldiers are engaged in 
that wild region. 

The mission of Lord Ashburton to Washington, is likely to lead to a speedy 
and complete adjustment of our differences with the Unirep Srares, an event 
which, we trust, will be followed by that unbroken state of unity which the voice of 
nature, liberty, and religion, alike requires between nations of one blood and language, 
enjoying alike popular institutions and pure Christianity. 

Amongst our European neighbours, there is not all that repose we could desire. 
Spain is governed by force of arms, which seems necessary, to repress the violence 
which the emissaries of political and spiritual despotism incessantly labours to excite, 
whilst France is in the crisis of a general election, by the result of which her policy, 
in reference to peace or war, may be greatly influenced. “ Scatter thou the people O 
Lord that delight in war.” 
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Our last number had not passed from the press when the whole nation was again 
filled with horror and indignation, by the wanton and atrocious_attempt of a needy, 
wretched young man to shoot the Queen! The God of Britain mercifully shielded 
her Majesty from the threatened danger, and her precious life was a second time 
rescued from the aim of an assassin. The sympathies and prayers of all loyal subjects 
will be assuredly called forth on behalf of that young and royal mother, and truly 
British Sovereign, who needs not the apprehension of personal danger to be added to 
the anxieties which must now press heavily on her patriotic heart. 

Tue Strate or THE Country begins to awaken, in almost every quarter, the 
liveliest solicitude. Sir. J. Graham, the Home Secretary, has stated in Parliament, 
“That there was not the slightest use in disguising the extent of the evil,” and admit- 
ted, that such was the widely spread distress, that 1,200,000 persons are now 
receiving relief from the poor rates, in England and Wales alone ! When it is remem- 
bered how many applicants are refused relief, and how many more would rather starve 
than ask it, there is too much reason to fear, that there are MILLIONS of our country- 
men at this moment, that are maintaining existence by the lowest possible means of 
support—support so scanty, as to superinduce disease, if it end not in actual 
famine. 

Depvurations of philanthrophic and pious men, have visited the metropolis, to lay 
before Parliament and the public, reports of the appalling state of the manufacturing 
districts ; what course they may think it right to take, we do not know, but we fear 
that on a majority of a House of Commons, elected to so scandalous an extent by 
bribery and intimidation, and constituted as it is, in a remarkable degree, of very young 
men, who, during the debates, so unequivocally show the heat of their passions and 
the strength of their prejudices—on such a majority we say we fear that the stories 
of the most appalling distress amongst our mechanical operatives will fall “as idle 
tales, and they will believe them not.” 

May God mercifully preserve our poor countrymen from the counsellors of sedition 
and violence; and may they who fear him and love their country unite in earnest 
prayer to the King of kings, to send deliverance; may Christians of every deno- 
mination employ their social influence to secure that relief at present, and those 
legislative enactments which shall, by the blessing of God, avert in future such 
frightful visitation. 

During the past month, there have been proceedings at Edinburgh and Oxford, on 
which, in other circumstances, we could animadvert, but we have no disposition to 
divert the mind of our readers from the one question, which demands and deserves 
their undivided and most anxious and prayerful thought. How are millions of our 
countrymen to be rescued from the famine which seems to threaten them ? 
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Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Hoppus, Styles, Jenkyn, Urwick. 

Also from the Rev. Messrs. J. A. James, Thomas Milner, J. Godkin, Samuel 
Roberts, W. Froggatt, C. Brake, J. H. Rook, J. Gwyther, R. Parry, R. Liecester, 
J. J. Freeman, C. P. Hobbs, W. Owen. 

Messrs. H. Owen—G. Hadfield. 

A Literalist. 

The large amount of denominational and other intelligence which required insertion 
in our pages this month, has compelled us to omit “ The Chronicle of British Mis- 
sions” for the present month. 

We must request our correspondents who favour us with articles of intelligence to 
authenticate them by giving their names and address. 














